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A PAPER WAR. 


By CuHartes K. Moore. 


HE length and breadth of the land might be searched in vain 
for a Potts of the Ztanswill Gazette or a Slurk of the Ztanswill 
Independent, and equally fruitless would be the quest for penmen like 
Captain Shandon of the Dawz or Dr. Boyne of the Day, who “ were 
the best friends in the world in spite of their newspaper controversies,” 
but who revelled in the concoction of smashing articles about each 
other—“ it was such easy writing and required no reading up of a 
subject.” Indeed, it is to be feared that “the taste for eloquence is 
going out,” as Morgan remarked to Mick Doolan in the “ Back 
Kitchen,” where the two honest fellows were consuming their kidneys 
and stout at the same table with Pendennis and Warrington. Even 
in the Sister Island, where leaders are still built in the flamboyant 
style, and where the comparative mood is unknown and everything is 
written in the superlative, the most impassioned editorial is a mild 
and harmless production compared with the fierce bludgeon work of 
the old days. Potts and Slurk, Shandon and Boyne, and all their 
ruffling race are dead—peace be to their ashes—their controversies 
are forgotten, the broadsheets in which they wrote are yellow with 
age, and fortunate is their lot if some of them have escaped the 
butterman and the trunkmaker to find a dusty and undisturbed 
repose in the cellar of some great library. 

But the successors of these men live and inherit the traditions of 
the craft, and now and again, spite of softer manners and the con- 
ventions of modern life, the old spirit breaks out. 
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The bitterest newspaper war of recent times occurred in Ports 
burgh between the Morning Courier and the Advertiser, and its 
stirring incidents are still recalled in the wigwam of the Barbarian 
Club. Its true history, however, has not yet been written. It was 
peculiar, in that it was confined to one department—the reportorial. 
The Courier and Advertiser represented different shades of politics, 
but in the leading columns the editors, and then only when it 
was absolutely necessary, always referred to each other in studiously 
courteous terms ; each paper had pretty much the same tele- 
graphic service and correspondents, so that the sub-editors had but 
the normal amount of worry over “misses” ; and it was, as I have 
said, between the two reporting staffs that the strife raged. 

As regards the number and quality of the men, the Courier and 
the Advertiser were equally matched. Only in one matter were the 
Advertiser men our superiors, and that was in the paltry detail of 
dress. They affected tall hats, frock coats, and cigars, while our 
staff went about in lounge jackets and bowlers, and smoked pipes. 

The trouble came about in this way. The Advertiser was not 
only always abreast of us in local news, but sometimes beat us. 
Never by any chance did we get ahead of them. Now this was not 
natural. When there are two newspapers in the same town, it stands 
to reason that to-day one of them will get exclusive news, and that 
to-morrow the other will be to the front with a fresh item. But that 
was just what did not happen at Portsburgh. The Advertiser never 
missed anything. 

Our fellows were put upon their mettle and worked early and late. 
We haunted the police office and the police courts, the infirmary and 
the docks, the fire station and the municipal chambers. We stood 
sentry at the door of private meetings—municipal, political, and 
social—and buttonholed the people as they came out. We put in 
many a weary hour tramping the streets, making inquiries, and wait- 
ing about in likely places. A number of officials of all kinds had been 
in our pay and we added to their number. But all to noavail. Our 
rivals took life easily, and still they never missed anything. 

One night, or rather morning, for it was long past midnight, Tom 
Powrie and I sat smoking in the reporters’ room. I ought to have 
been in bed, for it was Tom’s turn of late duty, but we had been 
talking about the way in which the Advertiser was hustling us in 
the matter of local news and, all unnoticed, the time slipped past. 

“It’s a weary world,” said Powrie disconsolately. ‘ Who would 
be a chronicler of small beer, a wretched newsmonger? What a fool 
I was to become a reporter in the hope that it would be an introduc- 
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tion to a literary life. What’s shorthand but mechanical drudgery, 
and our best work but verbal bricklaying? I’mamechanic, my boy ; 
that’s what I am, and don’t you forget it. And to be beaten in this 
sort of work by the poor creatures down at the’Ziser. I could weep, 
only cursing is more in my line. And there’s the chief fretting him- 
self into his grave. I wish we were in New York, where the fellows 
are allowed to invent news. I could beat the ’Ziser fellows at that. 
Suppose we try it. Hey?” 

“ Nonsense, you would only get yourself into a row; the chief 
wouldn’t see the joke.” 

“*Spose not,” he said reluctantly, as if the idea had pleased him. 

“ But it’s scarcely fair of the chief whenever anything goes wrong 
with the locals to blame either you or me. What about the other 
boys? What about himself?” 

“We must take it as a compliment, and say that it is because 
we are the responsible men on the staff. But it’s hard to see it that 

There was a gentle tap at the door, and Powrie shouted, “ Come 
in!” As there was no response we both turned in our chairs, and a 
familiar sight met our eyes. A stiff hat with a glazed top—the 
policemen wore chimney-pots in those days—appeared round the 
edge of the door. 

“Come in, man; come in. All’s serene.” 

A 45 slowly and cautiously followed his hat into the room, 
bringing with him a strong smell of oil and hot tin from his bull’s- 
eye. With an air of secrecy, he whispered in a voice hoarse with 
the night air— 

“ There’s been a big accident ”—every accident or fire was a big 
one with A 45—“ and I can give you all the particulars.” 

It turned out to be a paltry affair. A drunken cabman had 
fallen off his box and broken his leg—only a six-line par. A 45 
pocketed the half-crown which Powrie proffered, and disappeared 
with the same affectation of mystery. 

“ Useful man, that,” I remarked. 

“ Ay,” he replied, and puffed away at his pipe for some minutes. 
“Tell you what, Kerr ; the way in which our news gets into the 
’Tiser smacks of theft. It’s a police business.” 

“ Why,” I cried with amazement, “has A 45 put that into your 
head? ‘That man has got no more brains than a hen, and is fitted 
for nothing better than tramping about the streets at night trying 
doors and windows.” 

Things went on much as usual for some days, and then the 
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Advertiser published some news about our own political party which 
had been communicated to us officially and, as we were certain, 
exclusively. The chief was very angry. 

“ Depend upon it,” he said, “there’s some leakage here, and I'll 


find it out.” 
All the reporters indignantly denied that the fault lay with our 


room. 

“ He find it out,” muttered Tom Powrie; “he doesn’t know 
enough to get out of the rain.” 

At this moment the editor walked in, and the chief repeated to 
him what he had said about the leakage. 

“T am perfectly sure,” said the editor, “that no gentleman here 
would do such a dishonourable, I will not say so dishonest, an act 
as to communicate our exclusive news to the Advertiser.” 

Tom Powrie, acting as our spokesman, said, “ Thank you, sir ; 
you may rely upon our loyalty.” We all murmured assent, and he 
continued, “ Will you kindly give Mr. Kerr and myself power to 
investigate this matter ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the editor. ‘“ You may use your discretion.” 

When we were alone I attacked Tom Powrie. 

“ What did you mean by associating my name with yours in this 
detective work ?” 

“ Now, don’t agitate yourself, old man. It sends the blood to 
your brain in too large quantities, and you may hurt yourself. I 
knew that neither the editor nor the chief would give me power to 
make inquiries. ‘They look upon me as a harum scarum individual, 
so I wanted the name of a highly respectable member of society like 
yourself to back my bill. See? T’ll do all the work and you'll get 
half the glory if I succeed, so don’t worrit yourself into a fever.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“Don’t know. Mouch around a bit. That’s my lay.” 

For some days Powrie was up early and late, and took every one’s 
“ victim turn”—the reporters had to wait in rotation until two o’clock 
in the morning in case there should be a murder, fire, or accident to 
chronicle. Powrie’s colleagues could not understand this unusual 
generosity, and he obtained some temporary popularity. Now and 
then he gave me hints as to what he was doing. He had first taken 
Mr. Boa, our foreman printer, into his confidence, but very soon it 
was made plain that the news did not creep out through the com- 
posing-room. Powrie was somewhat disappointed, for news has 
frequently been stolen from printing-offices. He admitted to me 
that he was at a standstill, and confessed that he was thoroughly 
sorry he had promised to unravel the mystery. 
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“Won't the chief chuckle over my failure?” he said, with a 
rueful face. 

“Yes; and at mine, too,” I replied, “for didn’t you back your 
bill with my name, and now it will be dishonoured, ‘No effects’ 
scrawled across it?” 

“‘ Awfully sorry, old chap. Didn’t think of that. I’ve no 
character to lose, but you have.” 

“Cheer up, Powrie ; you’re going into the country for a nice trip 
to-morrow ”—it was a new circular tour which the East and West 
Junction Railway Company wished to have noticed in the Courier— 
“and when you come back you will be as full of enthusiasm as 
ever.” 

My prophecy came true. Next night Powrie took me into a 
corner, and, after making sure that no one was within hearing, drew 
two copies of the Advertiser out of his pocket. Shaking them in my 
face he said in tragic tones, ludicrously out of keeping with his 
beaming face : 

“Tve got it.” 

“ Evidently, and got it bad.” 

“‘ Hush, let us dissemble our joy,” and he dissembled by dancing 
the opening steps of the sailor’s hornpipe. 

“ Look here,” I said, taking him by the coat, “ what is it?” 

‘Counsellor of my youth, friend of my manhood, your character 
is saved. And my character--well, it stands where it did, below 
par.” 

“Stop it, Powrie ; and speak level.” 

*‘ Stand and deliver is it ! Well, stand and deliver it is. Listen—no 
more shall the ’Ziser batten on the exclusive news of the Courier.” 

“Fact ?” 

“Fact. But hush. Do you want to get home to-night?” 

“Yes ; naturally.” 

“Tush. Will ye not keep a vigil with me? Not for one night, 
till morn with rosy fingers tips the dawn?” Then dropping the 
melodramatic mood, he laid his head to one side reflectively, and 
said, “Do you know, Kerr, although I have tipped all sorts and: 
conditions of people I have never tipped the dawn. But I will say 
this for her, she has often blushed for me.” 

“ What on earth has come over you? Come off your high stilts.” 

“ Well, look here, I have looked at the engagement diary and you 
are not initialled for any early meeting to-morrow. So watch with 
me to-night, sweet chuck ; watch with me to-night.” 

Nothing further was to be got out of Powrie, so I promised to 
wait with him and “see the paper to bed.” 
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Later on I caught him talking earnestly with Mr. Boa on the 
stairs, the subject being a “ proof” which Mr. Boa held in his hand ; 
but, as Powrie would have put it, they dispersed on my approach. 

It was a long wait for me that night, and as Powrie kept out of 
the way I spent most of the time in the sub-editors’ room, helping 
them with the late telegrams, and when everything had been sent up 
to the printers we discussed the affairs of the universe, “slipped from 
politics to puns, and passed from Mahomet to Moses,” as is the 
custom of newspaper men all the world over at the hour of slack 
water. At last down the speaking tube from the composing-room 
there came the cry, “Last page making up!” which was answered 
with, “No more copy!” ‘The day’s work was done, and with the 
exception of the man told off for the “ city edition,” the subs prepared 
to go home. 

Tom Powrie now appeared. His manner was quieter and his 
face was pale, but his mouth was still full of high-falutin’ nonsense. 

“¢The great, the eventful hour has come, big with the fate of 
Cato’—and of the ’Ziser. Come!” 

We went down the back stairs and stepped into a store-room. 

“Get on,” I said, “this place stinks of oily waste, and gas, and 
printer’s ink.” 

“ No, no, this is the place.” 

Originally the Courier office had been a tenement of residential 
flats, and it had been cut and carved to suit the requirements of a 
newspaper till it was a wonder the walls held together. Fortu- 
nately it was an old house, and had been erected at a time when 
masons were masons and not bricklayers, and built for eternity and 
not fortime, The store-room in which we stood was a curious place. 
It looked as if it had been knocked together out of odd joists and 
planks eked out with barrel staves. It lay between two flats, half in 
the publishing office and half in the machine-room, and we could 
command a view of each through the holes in the roughly nailed- 
together walls. 

I first took a look at the despatch-room. A number of men and 
boys were chatting in groups, and several long tables were neatly laid 
out with addressed wrappers. I knew that in a few minutes the 
appearance of the place would be changed. When the- Couriers 
came up the lift damp from the press all would be hurry and bustle, 
and to the uninstructed onlooker there would be a disorderly mob 
folding papers, carrying parcels, and shouting instructions, But in 
reality there would be no confusion, rather the extreme of order, 
everyone doing his own share in a carefully mapped-out scheme and 
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working against time. As yet, however, all was quiet, and I could 
hear the rattle of harness in the street outside, where light carts were 
waiting to dash off with the newly-printed papers to catch the first 
post and the first train. 

A couple of policemen were hanging about, but there was nothing 
unusual in that. They are privileged persons, and in the early hours 
of the morning may be seen in every newspaper office in the kingdom. 
There they can always get their flask of tea or coffee warmed and eat 
their supper in warmth and comfort—and small blame to them. 
A 45 was present, of course, for the Courier was on his beat. 

** There he is,” said Powrie, and I was astonished to find that my 
reckless comrade was trembling. ‘“ But look at the machine-room ; 
the last forme is coming.” 

A rattle in the lift, and the great page came down from the com- 
posing-room with a bang. The men were ready, and it was slipped 
on to the machine. This was in the old days, be it remembered, 
when cylinders and stereotyping were unknown, and all printing was 
done off the flat. 

** All ready?” cried the foreman with his hand on the lever. 

* Ay, ay,” came from the boys who fed the paper, and the 
machine started. 

Then my eye was caught by the figure of Mr. Boa, who was 
standing on the stairs with a galley of type on his arm. Perhaps a 
dozen papers had been printed when he suddenly dashed down the 
steps and cried “Stop!” I knew what it meant. Mr. Boa had 
“ stop press news ”-—news which had come in late but which had to 
be inserted. But why should he have waited on the stairs until the 
machine started when he knew that every moment was precious? 
We might lose the post—the greatest misfortune that can happen to 
a newspaper. I could not understand it, and turned to Powrie, but 
he laid a restraining hand on my arm. 

Following his eyes, I looked into the despatch-room. The dozen 
papers that had been thrown off were there, but the manager of that 
department said, “There’s no use sending these away,” and care- 
lessly threw them on to a side counter. 

A 45 turned, and, as no doubt he had done any morning these 
years past, lifted one of them up. He had barely looked at it, how- 
ever, when, cocking his head to one side, he said, “That'll be the 
sergeant’s whistle,” and walked out of the door. 

Tom Powrie gave a sigh of relief, and whispered, “‘ Come away !” 

The machine had again started, and I suggested that as we had 
waited so long we might get a paper before we went home, but he 
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would not hear of it. So, buttoning our top-coats we walked off by 
the back stair. On the way we met Mr. Boa. 

“ O K ?” inquired Mr. Powrie. 

“ Right you are,” returned Mr. Boa with a smile. 

I was burning with curiosity to know what this all meant, but 
Powrie talked of everything but what must have been uppermost in 
his mind as well as in my own. 

“ Out with it, Tom,” I cried at last. 

“T won't. If I’m wrong, you know nothing ; but if I am right, 
and I am pretty sure that I am right, you are to look preternaturally 
knowing to-morrow.” 

That. was all I could get out of Powrie, but when we shook hands 
he said he would look me up in the forenoon and we would walk to 
the office together. He called for me, as he had promised, and as we 
were quietly strolling along I stopped in horror in front of a news 
agent’s shop. An Advertiser bill of contents was prominently dis. 
played bearing in large type— 

TERRIBLE 
COAL-PIT DISASTER 
AT 


MEGGATCAIRN. 
150 MINERS ENTOMBED. 


“ Look at that, Tom ; we’re done again !” 

“ Ay,” he returned quietly. “I’ve seen the bill before.” 

“When ?” 

“ At six o’clock this morning. I sat up to see it.” 

I looked at the bill and then at Tom. I felt as if my bones were 
water and my head was wool. 

“Come away, old man,” he cried with a shout of laughter. 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye. No; not a word, for we are close to the 
office and Ill have to tell the story there. Only, remember what I 
told you. Everything has gone right, so your cue is to seem to 
know everything and to look preternaturally wise. They will never 
believe me, I know, they think me too flighty ; so you must give me 
the loan of your name and your reputation for a little longer.” 

The editor and the chief were in earnest consultation when we 
entered the reporters’ room. The editor at once broke out— 

‘Glad you’ve come so early. Just sent messengers for you. Off 
you go to Meggatcairn. There’s been a big colliery explosion. 
We're a day behind the fair, for the Advertiser has got it already ; 
but, thank goodness, it’s only a short account.” 

“No occasion whatever to go to Meggatcairn,” said Tom, coolly 
hanging up his hat. 
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“ But, but—” cried the editor, turning fiercely upon him. 

“ There has been no explosion.” 

“* How do you know that?” 

“‘ Because I wrote the account for the Advertiser myself.” 

The editor was speechless with astonishment. As for the chief, 
he dropped into the nearest chair a poor flabby piece of humanity. 

“No occasion to be alarmed,” said Powrie, with quiet confidence. 
“Mr. Kerr and myself have been up all night making arrangements 
for that explosion. The Advertiser is selling by thousands—tens of 
thousands—machine been going all the morning. But the more 
papers they sell the better. The Courier will have a larger sale 
to-morrow.” 

“Do you mean to say that there has been no explosion ?” 

“There has been no explosion at Meggatcairn ; but there’ll be a 
big explosion at the Advertiser to-night.” 

“Come into my room and let us hear all about it,” said the 
editor, and when we had entered his sanctum he turned to Tom and 
said, “ Well?” Nothing loth, Tom at once began his story, but, as 
he was in the presence of his superiors, his language was less racy 
than usual. 

“You will remember, sir, that you gave Mr. Kerr and myself 
power to investigate this matter”—Tom directed a warning glance at 
me when he mentioned my name—“ and I may say that we proceeded 
by a process of exhaustion. We did not believe that the fault lay 
with the reporters—although some people seemed to think so—but 
we thought it right to submit both the sub-editors and reporters to 
some tests, with the result that we felt certain that the leakage did 
not occur in these two rooms. Proceeding still by the process of 
exhaustion ”—at the repetition of this phrase, of which Tom seemed 
particularly proud, the editor grimly smiled—“ we attacked the print- 
ing office ; but as we could not very well appear there, we approached 
Mr. Boa and he assisted us in every possible way. After a fort- 
night’s careful watching, however, it was evident that the thief was 
not to be found in that department. Well, we were at our wits’ end. 
Yesterday, however, I was told off to do the new circular tour, and 
when I started early in the morning I bought both the Courier and 
the Advertiser to read in the train. I was glad to see that our par 
about the starting of a new branch of the Sweet William League was 
not in the Advertiser. Last, night, however, I had occasion to con- 
sult the office file copy of the Advertiser, and to my surprise I saw 
there a paragraph about the Sweet William League, a paragraph 
which had certainly not been in the Advertiser I bought at the station. 
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Now, do you see,” cried Tom, in his excitement forgetting that he 
was speaking to the stern and all-powerful head of the staff, “it was 
a thousand guineas to a hayseed that the theft had taken place between 
the country and town editions. The par wasn’t in the country edition 
of the ’Z?ser, but it was in its town edition.” 

The editor and the chief were all attention, and I began to see 
daylight. It may be explained that about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing (the hour is different in various newspapers, owing to local 
circumstances) a first edition is printed to catch the early trains and 
posts to remote districts; and that about six o’clock a second edition, 
containing later telegrams and extracts from the London newspapers, 
is printed for the immediate vicinity. This is called the second or 
town edition. The theft, therefore, as Powrie said, had taken place 
between the two editions. Greatly pleased at the interest which his 
story excited, Powrie continued :— 

‘“‘T had previously spoken to the managers of the machine-room 
and the despatch-room, but they declared that no papers went 
amissing. The papers were all counted, and there were no strangers 
present at that hour of the morning. But I had seen the policeman 
about the place, and although A 45 was in our pay I have always 
disliked the man. SoI laid a little trap. Last night I wrote out 
the account of that pit disaster at Meggatcairn, and Mr. Boa set it 
up himself and saw it imposed in the forme. Only twelve copies of 
the Courier containing the bogus news were struck off, eleven of 
them are in our possession, and Mr. Kerr and I saw A 45 pocket the 
twelfth. That’s how the Advertiser got the account of the pit 
disaster—ay, and how they have got much of our special news in 
the past.” 

Powrie tried, and ignominiously failed, to look like a modest 
hero. 

** Splendid,” cried the editor ; “I congratulate you, Mr. Powrie.” 

“But why Meggatcairn?” asked the puzzled chief. “Now 
I come to think of it, there isn’t a pit within miles of the place.” 

“ Just to make them look more foolish when the truth comes 
out. I went to the Advertiser early this morning—or rather I went 
to the neighbourhood of the office—and took my landlady’s son with 
me to make inquiries. It seems that between four and five o’clock 
messengers were sent round the staff of the Advertiser, and they all 
went off in two-horse cabs to Meggatcairn. When they find that there is 
no accident there, I suppose they will explore the neighbourhood and 
telegraph in all directions. Shouldn’t wonder if they are still 
scouring the country. Oh, Meggatcairn is a capital place. Although 
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it is only a short distance from town there are three wretched railway 
junctions before you reach it.” 

The editor lay back in his chair and laughed heartily. 

“Then, you know, all the evening papers will copy the Advertiser 
account, and papers all over the country will be sending men to 
Meggatcairn to do special descriptions of the disaster. When they 
discover how they have been sold won’t they turn and rend that 
wretched rag of an Advertiser. For you'll expose them, won’t you, 
sir ?” 

After a hearty burst of merriment the editor said— 

“Yes, Mr. Powrie, we will expose them. I think you had better 
go home and get a good sleep. And then in the evening you will 
write an account of the affair for to-morrow’s Courier. On second 
thoughts I think I will do the punishing myself.” 

When we left the room Tom whispered, “ Won’t the old man lay 
iton? The strokes of his whip are so nice and clean, and he can 
bring the blood every time.” 

For some weeks the Advertiser was the best laughed-at newspaper 
in the country. When, after the lapse of time, its men tried to put 
on their old air of high-sniffishness, Tom would call out tome— 

“‘ What was the number of your last page ?” 

And I would reply— 

* A 4s.” 

Then there would be silence. 
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THE BULAWAYO OF TO-DAY. 


T the present time there are few of the new towns of the world 
more widely talked of and perhaps few that are really less 
known than Bulawayo. 

Everyone has heard of it, and many have friends or relations 
who know it ; but it is difficult for people living in England, and at 
least equally difficult for those who may have lived for years in India 
and the East, to form any real idea of the place and of the life. 

It is a place that must be seen to be realised, certainly not on 
account of its surpassing beauty—indeed, one might almost say by 
reason of its surpassing ugliness—but really perhaps on account of 
the peculiarities of its colouring and construction, its habits and its 
people, shared, and that only to a small extent, by other African towns. 

One might now almost speak of the town in the past tense rather 
than in the present, as, with the advent of the railway, the actually 
existing town will very soon become a thing of the past ; but it is the 
Bulawayo of to-day that has made itself famous—it is still the actual 
town that held its own through pestilence and war ; and even the 
cemetery, overflowing as it is with young men’s graves, gives but a 
scanty idea of the price it paid for its existence ; and though the 
Bulawayo of to-morrow will no doubt be larger, cleaner, and more 
comfortable, it will still have its own history to make. 

The first thing that struck the would-be traveller to Bulawayo 
was the primitive means of getting there, though the length of his 
journey depended upon what stage the evolution from ox-waggon to 
saloon carriage had attained at the time he happened to select. 

No doubt the waggon was the more picturesque, and to those 
who did not mind the minor discomforts of life, such as a very 
occasional wash, rather a scanty menu, and primitive manners and 
customs in general, frequently including sleeping on the ground 
under the waggon with a pair of boots or a saddle for a pillow, it 
was a pleasant and often fascinating sort of life. 

Everyone must be more or less familiar with the appearance, 
in pictures at all events, of the South African waggon, the long 
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heavy cart mounted on four high wheels, as a rule with a sort of 
canvas tent over the back half, leaving the front clear to carry the 
miscellaneous furniture of its owner, drawn by sixteen, eighteen, or 
twenty oxen, curiously fierce-looking with their immense spread of 
horn, sometimes as much as eight feet from tip to tip and rarely less 
than six, but in reality as patient and hard-working beasts as one 
could wish to find. ‘Their mode of progression is certainly slow, but 
there is a strangeness and a fascination about it which may draw 
men to it almost as the Alps draw their devotees. In front there 
marches the “ voor-looper,” generally a small boy, leading the two 
foremost oxen by a rein or rope passed through their nostrils. The 
driver walks alongside with the long and terrible whip he uses so 
unsparingly, or else sits on the front of the waggon and gets off 
occasionally to lash up the whole team with unfailing impartiality. 
The travelling is all done at night, starting a little before sunset and 
marching till perhaps eleven or twelve o’clock ; then there is a halt 
till a little before the first signs of dawn, when they go on again till 
the sun begins to get hot overhead, and then they lie by for the day. 

Of course it is a rough and hardish sort of life, unless one is 
travelling purely for pleasure and with specially fitted waggons, when 
it may be pretty well as luxurious as one chooses to make it ; but 
probably it will still be the usual way of making a journey of any 
length for many years yet, except just on the beaten track. Still, 
regarded purely as a means of getting from one place to another 
with a minimum of time and trouble, it could scarcely be re- 
commended. 

Then came the coach stage of the evolution, and this was 
certainly an improvement as regards time, but it condensed the 
discomforts of the waggon journey and crammed them all into the 
shorter time, and even added a few specially its own. The coaches 
themselves were huge lumbering structures with immense high 
wheels, much like the Deadwood Coach once exhibited at Earl’s 
Court. They were built to carry fourteen inside, and as many 
outside passengers as could manage to hold on, and were pulled by 
relays of mules, eight to a team, as it took two men to manage them, 
one who held the reins, and one, who is called the driver, who 
worked the whips. There are two whips, one with a stock about 
12 feet long and a lash varying from 25 to 30 feet, according to the 
taste and skill of the individual driver, and the other with quite a 
short stock and a thick heavy lash only 6 or 8 feet long, which was 
meant more especially for the benefit of the wheelers. It may 
be readily imagined that driving so clumsy a turn-out over the 
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roughest of possible roads on a pitch-dark night required consider- 
able skill, and indeed in many places the driver might fairly be 
considered to hold the lives of his passengers in his hands. 

The pace was not wonderful, as it rarely if ever exceeded six or 
seven miles an hour even for a short distance ; but in spite of that, 
and in spite of the really wonderful skill of the drivers, accidents 
were almost every-day occurrences, especially in the wet season, 
though it seldom happened that anyone was really injured. 

The roads are in reality mere tracks running as straight as they 
conveniently can across the veldt. The soil being light and sandy, 
these tracks soon get worn into frightful ruts and holes. They stilj 
have the tree stumps sticking through them, and are plentifully 
sprinkled with- big boulders, almost any one of which would upset 
the coach if it happened to catch it at a slant, and which make 
it jump and jar till the unhappy passengers are inclined to wonder if 
they would have any whole bones left when they arrive. As for the 
outside passengers, it was all they could do to hold on, besides 
which they had the additional discomfort of frequently being driven 
through the lower branches of the trees, to the great detriment of 
their clothes, and usually of their skins as well. When any particular 
bit of road got absolutely too bad to go over any more, one of the 
drivers would start a new piece, that is, he would simply strike off the 
road and go across country, straight through bushes and scrub and 
everything else, and strike the road again half a mile or so further 
on. The succeeding drivers would follow in his track, and very soon 
the new line would be worn comparatively clear, and would become 
the recognised road. In some places one could see quite clearly 
where there had been as many as five or six separate diversions 
made. 

Another serious difficulty was the crossing of the rivers. It is a 
distinguishing feature of most African rivers that they contain no 
water for at least eight months of the year. It is true that water can 
almost always be found in a river bed by digging for it; but in out- 
ward appearance a river is usually a broad belt of sand lying between 
high and precipitous banks. Many and many a coach has been 
upset in one of these drifts, as they are called. The descent is 
always steep, frequently so steep that the brakes cannot hold the 
coaches. ‘They start going down at a crawl, and then the coach 
gathers way and goes on with a rush, the mules are driven into a 
heap anyhow, and one wonders that they do not get their legs broken ; 
but they usually land all right, while the coach, practically unmanage- 
able, goes down like a sort of toboggan, jumping from stone to stone 
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and swaying like a ship in a sudden squall, and may or may not arrive 
right side uppermost at the bottom. In fact, the passenger who has 
gathered his ideas of coaching from a trip to Brighton or a drive to 
Virginia Water, finds that he has a lot to learn about the subject 
when he gets to South Africa. Still, on the whole, it was wonderful 
how few accidents did occur, and if one considers that the coaches 
ran night and day, and that when there was no moon it would some- 
times be too dark to see the mules from off the coach, it reflects 
great credit on the drivers. 

Now, however, all that is over, and the intending passenger will 
merely have to take his ticket at Cape Town, and after a dreary and 
dirty journey of about four days, he will get here much as he might 
get from London to Edinburgh. In fact, the latter journey would 
certainly have the advantage, as far as romance was concerned, as the 
country is incomparably more beautiful, and the speed of the train 
more inclined at least to make one think it dangerous. 

It has been said that, once you have lost sight of the really grand 
and beautiful Table Mountain, you have nothing more to see until 
you reach the Victoria Falls, and certainly, as far as the railway route 
is concerned, no one would attempt to dispute it. 

Passing through the interminable “ Karroo,” one is inclined to 
cheer oneself with the thought that Matabeleland will be better in 
point of scenery ; and perhaps it is slightly, but its most infatuated 
advocate could not call it a beautiful country, nor even a reasonably 
pretty one, except just after the rains, when it is still fresh and clean- 
looking, and is covered with the wonderful wealth of vegetation that 
only a tropical sun and a sufficiency of water can produce. It is 
never, however, really tropical in effect, as, though the vegetation is 
plentiful just at that time of the year, the trees are comparatively few 
and far between in most places, and are small and stunted in appear- 
ance, the country being mostly covered with thorn scrub or long 
rank grass, which is sometimes so long that it will completely hide a 
man on horseback. The thorn is principally of two varieties : one a 
thick bush usually from four to six feet high and covered with white 
thorns from one to two inches long; the other a smaller plant 
with harmless-looking green leaves, which is really the famous 
“ waachte-eene-beche,” having a small curved thorn from which there 
is no escape but in a careful retreat. There are even stories of men 
who, having been thrown from their horses into such bushes, were 
absolutely unable to get themselves out again, securely imprisoned 
by each fresh struggle, as their remains, only found weeks afterwards, 
have testified. Even granting that the neighbourhood of Bulawayo 
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is almost pretty in the spring, 7e. about January to May, no man 
can say that it is other than dreary during the rest of the year. 
Everything is burnt up, the long grass is shrivelled up into a coarse 
yellow matting, and the whole country becomes a dusty, dirty brown, 
which tires the eyes till one longs for just a little patch of green to 
refresh them. The rivers become the sand beds before mentioned, 
and the streams become mere cracks in the parched earth. 

The soil of Rhodesia is said to be capable of growing absolutely 
anything if only it had the necessary water, and now there are many 
schemes on foot for irrigation that may yet turn the country, some 
day in the dim future, into the farmer’s paradise that it has been 
called. 

The town itself is like its surroundings, ugly and dreary to look 
at, but with more in it than meets the eye at first sight. At present 
it gives one rather the idea of a fair with the decorations left out. 
It was designed on rather a large scale, all the streets being parallel, 
running nearly north and south, and cut at right angles by avenues, the 
former being go feet from kerb to kerb, and the latter 120 feet. One 
says from kerb to kerb, but as a matter of fact there is no such thing 
as a pavement, or, indeed, a made street of any kind in Bulawayo. 
The division between the street and the pavement is made by a 
deep trench about a foot and a half wide, and this division is 
religiously carried on right across all the intersections. Naturally 
its sides get worn down where there is much traffic, but it still makes 
a formidable trap for the unwary at night, as up to the present there 
is no attempt at street lighting of any kind; and even by day these 
trenches are a most unmitigated nuisance for the cyclists, who swarm 
here as everywhere else, and for the drivers and occupiers of all sorts 
of vehicles. 

The stands or building plots were laid out in the same lavish 
way as the streets, so that the fortunate owner of a stand could, if he 
so chose, build himself a shop or house big enough to hold its own 
in Regent Street. Unfortunately the owners of stands had neither 
the materials nor the very large capital that would have been 
required to get the materials wherewith to build even ordinary 
houses, so they erected little tin and mud structures which occupied 
a small fraction of the stand, and the rest became a happy hunting- 
ground for old meat-tins, broken bottles, immense quantities of bits 
of paper, and all the untidy and unsightly rubbish that accumulates 
so fast in a place of this sort. In course of time many of these huts 
—they were nothing more—-have been pulled down and replaced by 
rather better buildings, though still largely composed of sun-dried 
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bricks, with tin roofs. ‘Till a few months ago all the houses in 
Bulawayo were one-storied, with the exception of the Market Hall, 
which was two-storied, and which formed the centre round which 
the great laager was built during the rebellion, and was used as a 
shelter for the women and as a look-out station. Now, however, 
two-storied buildings are springing up on all sides, and will no doubt 
soon be the rule and not the exception. 

Up to this, however, the buildings are still far too small to fill 
more than a small portion of the stands, and in practically no part of 
the town can one see such a thing as two consecutive buildings 
without an intervening space given over to débris and loose paper. 
So far the idea has always been to build as cheaply as possible, and 
let all other considerations stand by and wait till the railway should 
have arrived. The result is a series of dingy, squalid, one-storied 
buildings of the roughest and simplest kind, put up any way and 
every way. Most of the offices have wooden floors and wooden 
ceilings, but the majority of the living-rooms, such as are rented by 
young men of small means, have either the bare earth floors or else 
rough sun-dried bricks. 

Hotel accommodation is still of the most primitive order ; in fact, 
the hotels are far worse than one would expect from the rest of the 
town. The reason of it is, probably, that one hotel bought up all 
the dangerous opposition and has a practical monopoly. There 
are other hotels, but practically there is only one the ordinary new- 
comer can stay at. In appearance it is much like the other 
buildings in Bulawayo, only of course rather larger than the majority.. 
It is a bare, barn-like looking structure, built in two blocks, one 
containing the dining-room, smoking-room, as it is called, kitchen, 
and bar, and the other with two rows of bed-rooms, back to back, 
one row opening on to a yard, across which are the bath-rooms, and 
the other row opening directly on to Main Street. 

It sounds quite civilised to talk of bed-rooms and bath-rooms, 
but it is not well to expect too much. The bed-rooms are small rooms 
about 12 feet by 10 feet by 9 feet, with brick floors, whitewashed 
walls, and canvas ceilings, with absolutely no furniture but a small 
washstand, a table, one chair, and two beds. Sleeping alone is a 
luxury that must not be encouraged, and if you want luxuries you 
must pay for them. One unhappy lady, whose curiosity had tempted 
her to visit the town, and who had foolishly made arrangements to 
stay at an hotel for some little time, found this out to her cost. She 
was informed that, as she required room for two, she must not only pay 
twice for lodging, which was perhaps reasonable, but that she must 
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also pay double for board. Of course it was mere robbery, as the 
vast majority of the people who boarded at the hotel did not sleep 
there ; but the manager saw that she was helpless and could pay, and 
to do:a little highway robbery without risk is the great joy of one 
class of Bulawayo hotel or store keepers, who take a keener pleasure 
in a fiver got in this sort of way than in double the amount obtained 
by legitimate means. Had she been a man, who knew the place and 
would not submit to robbery, she would probably have been charged 
the.usual rates, and no more. It is not a cheerful experience for 
anyone to have to share his bed-room with whoever chances to come 
along, be he drunken prospector or be he a Dutchman with the 
usual filthy habits of the lower-class Dutch, of spitting all over the 
floor and rarely troubling to wash except on high holidays and feast 
days. Still, it is one of the things one has to put up with. If one 
can complain of the bed-rooms, what is to be said of the bath-rooms, 
of which there are two? 

Absolute filth and neglect can scarcely describe them, but one 
must in fairness add that the state of the bath-rooms is a less im- 
portant matter to many of the customers than one would suppose. 

Without in any way wishing to disparage the good qualities of the 
Colonial, #.e. man born in the Colony, or Cape Dutchman, one must 
say that their ideas of cleanliness are not exaggerated. 

Of course the better-class Colonial is much like anybody else, 
but the low-class Colonial has quite lost the English ideas of washing 
and personal care, and is in fact perhaps as dirty and slovenly a type 
as any among what one calls civilised races, and would be put to 
shame by an ordinary Zulu, who will at any rate wash once a day if 
he can. However, that is really no excuse for the hotels not pro- 
viding accommodation for those who still have prejudices in favour 
of cleanliness. The board is really better than the lodging, when 
once you have got used to such trifles as seeing the waiters pulling 
clean (!) knives and forks out of their inside pockets to hand you at 
table, or wiping out a glass with a dirty rag and giving it you back. 
Neither are the charges really exorbitant considering the place, 
though the newcomer is inclined to think he is being abominably 
robbed when he thinks of the accommodation he is getting for his 
money. ‘They charge £18. ros. a month for board and lodging, or 
415 for board alone. It is to be hoped that a little healthy rivalry 
may make a difference, and that will probably come with the 
railway. 

The real centre of the town is in Main Street, and even that has 
still a very. patchy appearance, some stands being fairly well filled in 
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with the usual rather dreary-looking buildings, and others still having 
the most primitive little tin shanties devoted to the sale of rubbish to 
the natives at about three times cost price. 

A common type of building is the set of rooms let out singly for 
bachelors’ quarters, in which most men live. They are generally 
in blocks of six to eight, but sometimes there are ten or twelve 
rooms ina row. A fair average size would be 10 feet by 12 feet by 
8 feet; rough brick floor, one small window, canvas ceiling; the 
walls built of brick and the roof of galvanised iron, all of the roughest 
and cheapest. Such a room will let readily at from £3. ros. to £5 
a month, according to the situation, without a stitch of furniture of 
any kind, and often as much as half a mile from the nearest well 
from which your servant can get water. As for house rent, a three- 
roomed house in the residential part of the town will easily fetch as 
much as £25 a month, and larger houses will fetch proportionate 
rents. When one speaks of the residential part of the town one 
refers to what are known as the suburban stands. The town itself 
lies on a gentle slope, and in the valley is the park, still in course of 
formation, and across this again the ground has been laid out in 
large stands for houses with gardens. It is only the wealthier 
members of the population who can live there at present. All 
round the town the land has been reserved for a distance of three 
miles to allow of expansion, and on this space, known as the Com- 
monage, there are already several lots laid out for building purposes ;- 
and no doubt, in course of time, there will be quite a large suburban 
population living out of town principally to escape the dust. The 
dust in Bulawayo is quite unique, and even worse than that at 
Johannesburg, hitherto supposed to hold the world’s record. One 
can easily imagine in a town scattered over a considerable space, 
with very broad and unpaved streets, and where no rain falls prac- 
tically for about eight months in the year, that the dust would be 
bad; but it is only when one is nearly smothered in it that one realises 
what dust can be. It comes whirling down the streets in clouds so 
thick that it is impossible to see across the road, and so fine and 
blinding that there is nothing for it but to put a handkerchief over 
one’s face and make for the nearest shelter. All through the end 
of the dry season there are dust storms almost every morning, dying 
down toward sunset, and they are quite the worst feature of 
Bulawayo. One might get used to the want of water, the roughness 
of things in general, and the lack of almost elementary comforts of 
civilisation, but the dust is an unfailing grievance. 

About a mile and a half to the north of the town lies the cemetery, 
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a striking comment on what the last few years have been up here. 
It is a fairly large cemetery and is already nearly full, though the town 
is only four years old and there is scarcely a man buried in it over 
thirty years old. Passing between the graves one is struck with the 
painful monotony of the inscriptions, almost all reading either 
“‘ Sacred to the memory of , died of fever in Bulawayo Hospital,” 
or else “ who was murdered by the natives on or about March 25, 
1896,” or else again “who was killed in the fight at "5 

Beyond that again is Government House, a large and rather 
quaint-looking building in the old Dutch farm-house style, at present 
occupied by the Deputy Administrator, Captain the Hon. A. Lawley, 
and Mrs. Lawley. It also has its history, being built on the site of 
Lobengula’s kraal, and having standing in the grounds the very tree 
under which he used to sit when holding his “indaba,” or councils. 
It was occupied by the natives during the rebellion, and though sacked 
was not injured, as they reserved it for the future residence of Loben- 
gula, who was supposed to have come to life again. Mr. Rhodes him- 
self slept in it when he came down to Bulawayo during the rebellion, 
to the great anxiety of those who were responsible for his safety, 

as, though the natives were then driven back a little, they might 
easily have swooped down on a lonely building three miles from the 
nearest help. 

Now a large portion of the ground between it and the town has 
been laid out in building plots shortly to be sold, and very soon the 
whole face of the country will have altered beyond recognition. 

Whether the gold pays or does not pay, Bulawayo is bound to 
grow immensely during the next few years; after that, if there 
really should be no payable gold in sufficient quantities, there 
will be a crash which will almost rival the crash of the South Sea 
Bubble. 

In spite of all the adverse prophets on the one side and the 
foolishly sanguine people on the other, it is still too soon to say 
whether the country is a success or not. 

There is not a reasonable shadow of doubt that there is gold, and 
gold in large quantities, scattered over the whole country. The real 
question is whether this gold is sufficiently concentrated in a 
sufficient number of places to support a large mining industry, and 
so justify the existence of a large town. Gold is a marketable 
commodity, like potatoes or corn, and it costs so much an ounce to 
produce in any given place. Though there is gold here it may well 
be that it will cost more to work it than the price it will fetch in the 
market, and in that case Rhodesia is a failure, as without a present 
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gold industry it would be absurd to talk of farming or any sub- 
sidiary industry, though, if the gold kept the country going for a 
sufficient length of time for permanent settlements to form, then the 
subsidiary industry might have sufficient strength to support the 
country after the gold was worked out. There is no doubt that in 
some reefs the gold will be amply payable; it is also more than 
probable than in a number of others it will not be so. It is a 
question that time alone can settle, and it is one that few people on 
the spot can look at with disinterested eyes. It is often said, as 
an argument in favour of the Rhodesian Gold Fields, that the people 
on the spot have sunk their money in them and believe in them. 
That is true ; but it is not a convincing argument even of the dona fides 
of the residents, though, without a shadow of doubt, most of them do 
believe in the gold. A gold mine may pay two sets of people: it may 
be a success and pay all concerned, or it may be a hopeless failure 
but still pay the officials very handsomely. If a man is drawing 
41,500 a year as manager of a mine it pays him well, though there 
may not be an ounce of gold in it, and it is natural that he should 
keep it going as long as he can. Many of the people here would be 
absolutely ruined if the gold were really proved to be unpayable; so 
naturally store-keepers, mining experts, Government officials, and 
everybody else are almost bound to express belief in the future of 
the reefs ; but as a matter of fact there is no real doubt on the 
spot that a sufficient number of reefs will pay to support the 
country. 

Should this not prove to be the case, then one of the boldest 
ventures of the world’s history, and the lifelong efforts of a man who 
is undoubtedly, whatever opinion may be held of him personally, 
one of the greatest statesmen the world has ever produced, will be as 
hopelessly wasted as the huge sums of money that have been 
lavished already over the baby State to bring it to maturity. 

A RESIDENT. 
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GEORGE BERKELEY. 


ITH the possible exception of that “thinking gentleman” 

William Molyneux—who, however, it is to be feared, shines 
with a lustre reflected rather than his own—the friend and corre- 
spondent of the illustrious John Locke, but chiefly known to us as 
the author of an interesting and original problem connected with the 
theory of vision, which, together with its solution, he submitted to that 
philosopher, George Berkeley would seem to be the only Irishman 
who can be seriously regarded as having a valid claim to rank asa 
link in that ‘Epyaicn Zeepa (Hermetic Chain) of metaphysicians which 
extends from Thales down to these modern days. It is unfortunately 
true that the “ perfervid” nature of the Irish Celt, brilliant as it is in 
other fields of intellectual activity, incapacitates him for the success- 
ful study of the “Science of sciences,” which so imperatively needs 
a spirit of serene and impartial calm; and it may be questioned 
whether Berkeley, and, magno intervallo, Molyneux would ever 
have attained distinction as philosophers had it not been for the 
sober English blood which ran in their veins and toned down the 
effervescent qualities of the more fiery Celtic ichor. 

George Berkeley, whose family antecedents, like those of so many 
other great men, are shrouded in considerable mystery, was born in 
the year 1685, a few weeks after the accession of James II. to the 
throne of England, near Kilkenny, in the midst of a peaceful and 
beautiful district, a veritable Irish Arcadia, watered by the romantic 
Nore. The fair surroundings of his childhood no doubt fostered 
within him that sympathetic love of the sublime and beautiful in 
Nature which formed such a conspicuous trait in his character, and 
which was all the more remarkable in the midst of an age of finick- 
ing courtiers, “ minute philosophers,” and artificial wits, who would 
have “ vowed and protested,” if appealed to on a point of zsthetics, 
that the atmosphere of a powder-closet was to be preferred to all the 
boisterous breezes of the barbaric Alps and Apennines, and a carnival 
or masquerade @ /a mode to all the dreary lakes and mountains of 
Helvetia. For it must be remembered that in Berkeley’s time 
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Nature was still awaiting a vindicator of her sprete injuria forma 
—a vindicator who at last appeared in the person of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the first great modern apostle of the esthetics of scenery. 

At fifteen Berkeley matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he remained for thirteen years. He was naturally strongly influenced 
by the empiricism of Locke; for the famous “ Essay on Human 
Understanding,” although it had not been long published, was then, 
as it has been ever since, a text-book in the Irish University. Of his 
college life, and the growth of the spirit of philosophy within him, we 
obtain curious glimpses in his “Commonplace Book.” Perhaps the 
most interesting memento which his a/ma mater now possesses of her 
distinguished alumnus is a fine life-sized picture in the Examination 
Hall, representing Berkeley in his episcopal robes, and, therefore, 
painted at a period when he must have been at ieast fifty years of age. 
The face and figure, however, are singularly youthful. Swarthy as 
Spinoza, he must, unless the artist egregiously flatters him, have been 
a handsome man, of a dark, intellectual, Italian type of masculine 
beauty. But there is something more and better than mere physical 
comeliness which gives that countenance its indescribable charm, its 
haunting attraction ; there is the Promethean fire of genius in the 
large ardent eyes, and the whole expression is eloquent of lofty 
musings on the infinite—the Oewsia of an eager, unsullied, and 
noble soul—musings which never for an instant banished a tender 
love, an almost womanly solicitude for suffering and benighted 
humanity. When the westering sun streams in at the great windows 
and pours the mellow glory of its apotheosizing radiance upon the 
painting of the illustrious metaphysician and philanthropist, you are 
irresistibly reminded of Luke’s description of Stephen as he stood 
before the Jewish Sanhedrin: “And all that sat in the Council, 
looking steadfastly on him, saw his face as it had been the face of an 
angel.” 

In 1713 Berkeley, who had already made his mark as an acute 
thinker by the publication of his “Essay on Vision,” the “ Treatise 
on Human Knowledge,” and the “ Three Dialogues,” wisely left the 
petty provincial atmosphere of Irish life and society for that /argior 
@ther of London, to which then, as now, intellect, home-bred and 
foreign, inevitably gravitated. Here he mixed freely with such men as 
Swift, Steele, Pope, Addison, Clarke, and Atterbury. 

From 1716 till 1720 he sojourned in Italy—to which country he 
had previously paid a short visit—acting the while as travelling tutor 
to the son of the Irish Bishop Ashe. His “ Italian Journal” proves 
how keenly and discriminatively he appreciated the immortal trea- 
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sures of ancient art as well as the natural and perennial charm of 
that Saturnia tellus which has always exercised such a magic sway 
over poetical and receptive minds. The lovely island of Ischia, in 
the Bay of Naples, seems to have had a special attraction for him, 
and he spent the autumn of 1717 amidst its enchanting scenery. 
Later on we find him roaming on foot through the historic fields of 
Calabria and Sicily. His enthusiastic admiration of the fair land of 
Italy brings to our minds the Kantian dictum, that it is only the 
beautiful soul (de schéne See/e) that takes an habitual and immediate 
interest in the beautiful forms of Nature. 

On his return to England in 1720 disgust with the deep social 
and political corruption of the age awoke within the pure, generous, 
but scarcely practical mind of Berkeley those dreams of an impossible 
Utopia which, at all events since Plato’s time, have ever been the 
last, and perhaps the noblest, infirmity of philosophic spirits. We 
almost seem to hear him exclaiming in the words of Horace— 

arva, beata 
Petamus arva, divites et insulas. 

He longed for some new Atlantis, undisturbed by the explosion 
of the South Sea Bubble, and indifferent alike to Jacobites and Hano- 
verians ; it was his amicable ambition to be the founder of a 
Christian Platonopolis; and he turned his eyes—as dreamers, 
explorers, adventurers, and seekers after Eldorado and the Fountain 
of Life and Youth have so often done—from Herakles down to the 
buccaneers of the Spanish Main—to the virgin soil of the golden 
West—to “the remote Bermudas,” of evil repute indeed in Shake- 
speare’s time, but more recently celebrated by Andrew Marvell in 
verses of incomparable beauty. “Not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision,” Berkeley duly embarked for America in a “ hired 
ship of 250 tons,” and landed at Rhode Island in 1729. Alas! the 
colony in the Summer Islands was all too soon relegated to the 
misty regions of the might-have-been ; the visionary met with no 
more support from Sir Robert Walpole and the British Government 
than had been accorded fifteen hundred years before to the philo- 
sopher Plotinus by the worthless and faithless Gallienus ; and, with 
his family, the disappointed founder left the American shores for 
ever in the autumn of 1731. His leisure, however, in Rhode Island, 
had borne fruit in the shape of “ Alciphron, or the Minute Philoso- 
pher.” Although the golden apple of his Hesperides had turned to 
dust and ashes in his grasp, neither Fate nor Fortune, nor cold, cal- 
culating, selfish hearts could rob him of the divine treasure of philo- 
sephy which he bore within him. 
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In 1734, in tardy recognition of his transcendent merit, and 
perhaps in atonement for the shameful neglect which had made his 
American scheme a failure, Berkeley was appointed Bishop of Cloyne. 
His diocese formed a portion of the Irish county of Cork, and was 
an ideal retirement for the gentle dreamer. Here indeed he could and 
did devote his life to that @ewpia which is, according to Aristotle, at 
once the heaven of the Supreme and the true Philosopher’s Rest. 
Here, more fittingly than Gil Blas, he might have inscribed above 


his portal— 
Inveni portum ; Spes et Fortuna valete. 
Sat me lusistis ; ludite nunc alios. 


Nearly twenty years were spent by Berkeley in this Irish Valley 
of Ameles, years devoted to that profound and sympathetic study of 
Greek philosophy whose outcome was his last and greatest work: 
“Siris : a Chain of Philosophical Reflexions.” 

It was surely in accordance with the fitness of things that Oxford, 
around whose venerable spires and towers float so many hallowed 
traditions, Oxford, which he had always loved, should receive the 
latest sigh of this elect spirit, “felix opportunitate mortis,” and that, 
after his many wanderings, a peaceful and painless euthanasia, passing 
upon him while he was sitting in company with his loved ones, 
should crown the life’s work of the spotless and unworldly George 
Berkeley. Nor was it less fitting, although d»épév émaréy raca 
vii ragoc, that the ashes of one who was in all else, save the mere 
accident of birth, an Englishman should rest, not in obscure Cloyne, 
but in the Oxford Cathedral of Christ Church. 


Th’ illustrious dead no narrow graves confine ; 
Their fame immortal, earth itself their shrine. 


With the exception, perhaps, of Locke and Hume, no English 
philosopher has been more closely studied, more frequently quoted, 
whether for praise or censure, by German metaphysicians, from Kant 
to Hartmann, than Berkeley ; and it is in itself no slight tribute to the 
value and originality of the speculations of the great idealist that he 
should thus have succeeded in arresting the attention and eliciting 
the criticisms, favourable or adverse, of the foremost thinkers of the 
world. Much as they may dissent from many of his conclusions, 
they nevertheless respect the philosophic seeker after truth, and 
admire his candid, ingenuous, and right royal spirit. 

What we specially notice in tracing the metaphysical career of 
Berkeley is the fact that he succeeded at the last in doing what Kant 
failed to do: in the aftermath of his philosophy he rose to “higher 
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categories.” Fresh from the study of Locke, the great teacher of 
empiricism, whose uncompromising motto is “ Nihil est in intellectu, 
quod non fuerit in sensu,” and who, in direct contradiction to 
Leibnitz, regards the mind asa mere fadu/a rasa, the passive recipient 
of the impression of sense, it is not matter of wonder that he should 
have lingered at first in the fields of sense and adopted a mental 
attitude which, with certain reservations, savours strongly of the 
GvOpwros pérpoy dxdvrwy (man is the measure of all things) of the 
sophist Protagoras of Abdera. But the young student was of a mould 
vastly different from that of the atheistical scoffer who was banished 
even from free and liberal Athens. His pious and orthodox spirit 
was moved within him when he looked around and saw the “ minute 
philosophers,” the disciples of Hobbes and Gassendi, the precursors 
of Helvetius and La Mettrie, masters of the situation. His heroic 
and somewhat Hibernian remedy for scepticism and atheism was to 
lop off bodily and without more ado one of the stems of the bifur- 
cating Cartesian tree; and matter was condemned and had to go. 
Spirit reigns, he says in effect, and reigns alone in the universe. 
The external world is simply a show of phenomena, dene, because 
divinitus, ordinata ; the fair face of nature is simply a book of vision, 
a scroll of visual language which contains the communications of the 
Supreme to the lower, but still free, spirits who are his subjects; and 
the esse (or so-called existence) of these phenomena is their Jercipi 
(is dependent upon a percipient mind). Matter, or tAn, being 
thus conveniently got rid of, God, who becomes in Berkeley’s hands 
something remarkably like a deus ex machina, must be regarded as 
the transcendent cause of sensation, and the result is, as Hartmann 
says, “‘an occasionalism between severed consciences, or thought 
spheres, which is no better than the occasionalism between mind and 
matter taught by Geulinx and Malebranche.” This then is the first 
phase of the Berkeleyan philosophy—his “ short and easy method” 
with materialism. Unfortunately Hume showed that Berkeley’s 
arguments against the independent existence of matter, when pushed 
to their logical conclusion, became weapons to pierce the breast of 
their inventor, and could be used with equal cogency to prove (cf 
Hartmann’s “Ding an sich”) that mind, or self, was equally 
phenomenal. 

In the second phase of his philosophy Berkeley ascends by the 
path of dialectic from the sensible to the supersensible world. 
Beneath the myrtles of Cloyne the contemplative spirit of the 
metaphysical bishop had communed with the shades of Plato and 
Plotinus, and had learned from them that the existence of things is 
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not their Jercipi, but their t#/el/ig? ; that unveiled truth is not to be 
sought in the sensible, but in the intelligible world ; that the former 
sphere is an emanation from the latter ; that such reality as the things 
of sense possess is derived from the eternal ideas of reason, of which 
they are feeble ectypes ; that the secular antithesis between the self 
and external phenomena is reconciled and transcended when the 
latter are regarded as the offspring of the ideas, and therefore— 
although occupying a lower platform in the scale of reality—akin to 
the soul, which shares with these ideas the citizenship of the 
intelligible world. The germ of thought lies at the heart of nature, 
and explains and justifies its existence. 

So far Berkeley follows Plato and the Neoplatonists; as a 
Christian and a Bishop he can go no farther. The wots of 
Anaxagoras and the ré a@ya@év of Plato may, by the exercise of 
considerable ingenuity, be made to fit in, at least partially, with 
Christian dogma ; but the One, the Absolute of the Neoplatonists, 
transcending mind as it does, like the Spinozistic substance, gives 
him pause. God is with him, to use Leibnitzian phrase, the “ highest 
monad,” as it were, of the intelligible world! the “Mind that 
governs and actuates this mundane system ” (mens agitans molem). 

It is singular enough, not to say grotesque, that the world should 
owe the existence of the most striking and suggestive metaphysical 
work which the eighteenth century produced to the good Bishop’s 
firm belief that in tar-water he had discovered an infallible cure for 
“all the ills that flesh is heir to,” and the series of meditations which 
this gave rise to in the mind of a man who, in addition to his own 
transcendent philosophical endowments, was a diligent student of 
Plato and the Neoplatonists. The “ Siris” is truly a chain stretching 
from humble tar—which Berkeley supposes to be surcharged with 
vital fire, the anima mundi—to the golden throne of God Himself. 


W. B. WALLACE, 
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BOSNIA UNDER THE AUSTRIANS. 


+ years have elapsed this summer since the signature of 
the Berlin Treaty regulated the political conditions of South- 
Eastern Europe. Of the various arrangements then made the most 
remarkable and, as subsequent events have shown, the most success- 
ful was the occupation of Bosnia and the Hercegovina by Austria- 
Hungary. The experiment, for such it was, is valuable not only for 
its own sake, but also because it is calculated to serve as a model for 
the future guidance of statesmen in dealing with the Eastern question. 
It may, therefore, be of interest at the present moment to describe, 
as the result of two separate visits to the occupied territory, what has 
been accomplished under the auspices of Austria-Hungary in so 
comparatively short a space of time. But, before doing so, it is well 
to remind the Western reader of the initial difficulties which the 
government of Bosnia and the Hercegovina presented in 1878. 

Of all the Balkan lands that passed beneath the sway of the 
Turk, Bosnia and the Hercegovina were the last to be conquered 
and the least amenable to the administration of the Ottoman 
authorities at Constantinople. The social condition of the country 
had been one of feudalism under the old Bosnian kingship, whose 
last representative now lies, a grim skeleton, in the Franciscan 
church at Jajce ; and it remained under the Turks what it had been 
in the days of Tvrtko and his successors, with this exception, that the 
Bosnian landowners embraced, as a rule, the creed of the conquerors, 
while their serfs continued constant to the Christian faith. Called 
even to the present day in popular parlance die Tiirken, the 
Mussulman Bosniaks are in reality of the same race and speech as 
the Christians of the country, and have, with few exceptions, little or 
no acquaintance with the Turkish language. Like the Pomaks in 
Mount Rhodope and the Greek Moslems in Crete, they had religious, 
but no racial, affinities with the Turks ; but, as is usually the case in 
the near East, the ties of religion, especially where that religion had 
been adopted with the zeal of a convert, counted with the Bosnian 
Mohammedans for far more than the community of blood. But the 
Bosnian nobles showed repeatedly, as the Albanians still continue to 
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do, that they had no intention of allowing the Sultan’s deputies to 
interfere with their affairs. The mountainous character of Bosna 
ponosna, or “lofty Bosnia,” its distance from Stambiil, and the con- 
stant changes in the governors sent from headquarters, whose average 
tenure of office was but twenty months, and two of whom were 
actually recalled before they had ever set foot in the country, all 
weakened the power of the Turks and strengthened the hands of the 
native magnates. It was not till 1850 that the latter were constrained 
to allow the Turkish va/ to fix his official residence at Sarajevo,’ and 
nowhere did the well-meant reforms of Mahmid II. meet with such 
stubborn resistance as from the fanatical Bosnian degs. Bosnia 
might be “the lion that guards the gate of Stambil,” but it was a 
lion that had never been properly tamed by its Turkish master. 

In addition to this element in the population, the Austro- 
Hungarian Government had to reckon with two distinct parties 
among the Christians of the country. At the last census, held in 
1895, the whole population amounted to 1,568,092, of which 42°94 
per cent. were Orthodox, 21°31 per cent. Catholics, and 34’9 per 
cent. Mussulmans. The Orthodox Serbs of Bosnia and the Herce- 
govina had racial affinities with Servia and Montenegro, which, 
artificially stimulated by Servian and Montenegrin journals, are still 
apt to appeal to those who prefer the barren and impracticable glories 
of the “ great Servian idea” to the solid material advantages which 
impartial European administration alone can bestow upon a Balkan 
people. The Catholics, on the other hand, who naturally welcomed 
the advent of Austria as a great Catholic Power, have felt somewhat 
disappointed that they have not been allowed to behave as “the 
predominant partner” in the firm. To my mind there can be no 
better proof of the even-handed treatment which these various con- 
fessions have received from the Government than that such dis- 
appointment should be felt. Of this equality of religious bodies in 
the eye of the law some examples may be given. I witnessed on 
Corpus Christi Day, in front of the Catholic Church at Mostar, one 
of the most extraordinary gatherings of peasants from the surround- 
ing villages that can be conceived, all the worshippers appearing in 
the picturesque garb of the district. Yet Mostar is one of the three 
strongest Moslem centres in the whole country, and such was the 
local fanaticism in Turkish times that down to the middle of the 
present century the Mussulmans refused to tolerate a Catholic priest 
in their town. Now the Mostar Catholics need no protection at 

1 Bobovac and Jajce were the old Bosnian, Travnik and (from 1850) Sarajevo 
the Turkish capitals, 
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their devotions. Again, at Reljevo, near Sarajevo, I was present at 
the annual examinations of the Orthodox training college, where 
young Bosniaks, assisted by Government scholarships, are educated 
for holy orders. A very marked improvement in the Orthodox 
Church in Bosnia has been perceptible since the occupation. Prior 
to that date, as in Bulgaria before the firman of 1870, the ecclesi- 
astical appointments were all bought, and the bishops recouped them- 
selves at the expense of their unfortunate dioceses. But, although 
the Orthodox Church in Bosnia is still dependent on the authority of 
the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople, an arrangement was made with 
him in 1879, by which his nominations to Bosnian sees were subject 
to the approval of the Austrian Emperor. A general purification of 
religious life and a higher standard of theological attainments have 
followed this change ; and though difficulties sometimes arise, as at 
Mostar last year, the Orthodox clergy is yearly becoming better 
educated—a great advantage in an Eastern country, where religion 
plays such a large part in all the relations of life. 

The Austrians have, indeed, handled the delicate question of 
religious education with great tact. There are in Bosnia and the 
Hercegovina, broadly speaking, two classes of schools—public 
schools, supported by the Government, for all confessions alike, 
where instruction, including school-books, is absolutely free ; and 
confessional schools for the separate religious communities, which 
are partly supported by the State. A parent is not compelled to 
send his children to school at all; but arguments are used by the 
local authorities to persuade him of the advantages of education, 
should he desire to keep his offspring ignorant. It is left absolutely 
at the discretion of the parent to choose between a public school, 
where his child will consort with children of other creeds, and one 
of his own way of religious thought. But even in the non-confessional 
schools there is religious instruction, only it is‘ given to the Mussul- 
man children by Mussulman odZas, to the Orthodox pupils by their 
own Orthodox divines, and to the Catholic boys and girls by Catholic 
priests. Care, too, is taken to respect the racial prejudices of the 
Orthodox Serbs, for their lesson-books are printed in Cyrillic 
character, and those used by the others in the ordinary Latin script 
in use in Croatia. A similar motive has led to the invention of the 
term Bosnisch for the language of the country, so as not to offend 
the one party by calling it Croatian, or the other by describing it as 
Serb.! In all the public schools the native tongue is the vehicle of 


1 Practically the only difference between the Croatian and Serb languages is 
the script. Both alphabets, the Latin and the Cyrillic, are current in Bosnia. 
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instruction, and in the elementary schools, of which there are 188, 
the subjects taught are reading, writing, arithmetic; a book of literary 
extracts, and a short compendium of Bosnian history down to the 
‘date of the occupation. The children, so a very experienced teacher 
tells me, are very fond of learning, and, like all the Southern Slavs, 
have a special love of history. As, during the Turkish times, there 
was little or no secular education, and even the well-to-do Moslems 
had to send their children to the Franciscan schools to be taught, 
many of the older people were unable to read or write. But it is 
no uncommon thing to find them learning laboriously with their 
children, and begging the schoolmaster to lend them a history book 
to study at home. The boys usually enter the public schools at 
seven years of age, and remain four or five years. Their studies are 
stimulated by prizes, and, as an instance, the master of one school, 
in a place of about 4,000 inhabitants, is annually allowed forty florins 
by the Government to be spent on prize-books. Four classes are 
the usual division of both the boys’ and the girls’ schools ; but some- 
times, from lack of space, the four classes are grouped together. 
Above the elementary schools there are two gymnasia, one at Sara- 
jevo and one at Mostar; a Realschule at Banjaluka, a technical 
intermediate school and institutions for the training of male and 
female teachers at Sarajevo, the lack of whom is still felt. A military 
school for boys turns out a number of smart lads, who are one of the 
features of the capital. There is no University in the country, but 
promising young Bosniaks are sent to study in Vienna at the public 
expense. A similar policy—that of sending the natives to see some- 
thing of the Monarchy—has suggested the plan of posting Bosnian 
regiments at Buda-Pesth, Gratz, and elsewhere. As regards the 
confessional schools, I may cite the instance of a Serb seminary in 
the Hercegovina, where the children showed me their history books— 
a complete synopsis of Serb history from Stephen Nemanja down to 
Milan Obrenovié. The most reactionary party in educational matters 
is composed of the Mohammedan women, who have, in most cases, 
the stongest objection to sending their daughters to school with the 
Christian girls, for fear lest they should be perverted from those strict 
usages of Islim which are nowhere so severely observed as in Bosnia. 
For here veiling is practised with far more rigour than elsewhere in 
the Near East, and the headgear of the Mostar women in particular 
resembles nothing so much as a coal-scuttle. Every effort is made 
to respect these customs, and at Sarajevo there is a special school, 
supported by the Government, for Mussulman girls. The beautiful 
Scheriatschule, or college for the education of Moslem jurifts, is one 
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of the ornaments of the capital, and was erected by the present 
administration. Close too the Mussulmans have a reading-room 
of their own, and for their special convenience the Government is 
building a new hotel at Ilidze, the watering-place of Bosnia. The 
Government willingly admitted those Turkish officials who entered 
its service at the outset to fill places for which they were qualified, 
so that they might not consider themselves badly treated. It also 
affords its Mohammedan employés every facility for making the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and every year from eighty to a hundred Bosnian 
pilgrims set out on the sacred journey, knowing that on their return 
they will be reinstated in their old posts. In the town council of 
Sarajevo, the members of which are elected in proportion to the 
numbers of the various confessions, there are twelve Mussulmans, 
and the mayor has for some years been Mehmed Beg Kapetanovié, 
the head of one of the oldest Bosnian families, and a writer and 
speaker of talent. His collection of national proverbs has won con- 
siderable notoriety, and a recent speech, in which he emphasised by 
a racy anecdote the greater security of life and property under the 
present dispensation, was a striking tribute to the Austro-Hungarian 
administration. Beneath Baroness von Kallay’s hospitable roof at 
llidze, representative men of all these creeds meet. I saw at the 
race-ball which she gave there one of the leading Mussulmans of 
Sarajevo dancing the Hungarian csdrdas, as well as his native ko/a, 
while the Chief Rabbi of the Spanish Jews—for, like Salonica and 
Smyrna, Sarajevo has a considerable number of Jewish inhabitants, 
whose forefathers emigrated from Spain in the sixteenth century— 
sipped his coffee in the midst of Catholics, Orthodox, and Moham- 
medans. To Baroness von Kallay, who spends six months of every 
year in Bosnia, of which she is popularly known as “ the Queen,” is 
due not a little of the success which the Austro-Hungarian adminis- 
tration has attained. The Mussulman women, in particular, come 
readily to the receptions which she organises for them, and thus see 
something of European ways. 

Another difficulty, scarcely less serious than the animosities of 
rival creeds, faced the Austrians on their arrival in the country. The 
land question had been the real cause of the insurrection of 1875, 
and had, at repeated intervals before that date, caused troubles and 
disorders among the people. The Austrians spent the first four 
years, from 1878 to 1882, in restoring law and order and suppressing 
insurrections—for Bosnia and the Hercegovina were then what 
Albania is to-day—and then, with the appointment of Baron von 
Kallay in the latter year, set to work on the social and economic 
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reconstruction of the disorganised fabric, which four centuries of 
Turkish misgovernment had handed over to them. None of these 
problems was more pressing than that of the land, for the Occupations- 
gebiet, as it is usually styled, is largely agricultural, and the Bosnian 
and Hercegovinian peasants have an earth-hunger not less intense 
than that of the Irish farmer. The Austrians were besieged on their 
arrival by cries from the Christians that the Mussulmans had 
“robbed them of their lands,” and by demands for a general division 
of the soil among the poor. Diligent investigations proved that this 
“robbery,” if it had ever been perpetrated at all, dated from the 
early days of the Turkish rule, and was therefore centuries old. 
Accordingly the Austrian authorities resolved to make the best they 
could of the existing law, without risking one of those agrarian 
revolutions which redress an old wrong by committing a new one. 
It so happened that the Turkish law of Sefer 14, 1276 (Septem- 
ber 12, 1859), was, like many other Turkish arrangements, admirable 
in theory but a dead letter in practice. ‘The Austrians now made 
this law a living reality, and it still remains in force, having proved 
itself to be, in the language of a very competent authority, ei 
goldenes Gesetz fiir den Bauer. The system, which resembles the 
métayer principle, is as follows. The landlord, or aga, and the cul- 
tivator, or Ame?, share between them the produce of the soil in a 
proportion fixed by the custom of the district. The met has first to 
pay a tithe in cash to the Government, and one-third, one-fourth, or 
one-fifth, as the custom may be, in kind tothe aga. But on his cattle 
he pays nothing to the aga, and in Bosnia, as the recent results at the 
Vienna Exhibition have shown, cattle form avery important item in 
the national income. So much for the liabilities of the Ame; now 
for those of the aga. The latter is bound to provide, and keep in 
repair, the former’s farm buildings ; if the aga wishes to sell, the Amet 
enjoys the right of pre-emption, and the Zandesbank, founded some 
three years ago with a capital of 10,000,000 gulden, advances money 
at 6} per cent. to those who desire to exercise this right, but have not 
the requisite amount of spare cash for the purpose. The last census 
proved that a considerable number of cultivators had become pos- 
sessors of their own holdings, and that the agricultural population 
consisted in about equal proportions of Amefs and peasant pro- 
prietors. But the peasant proprietor is not always better off in the 
long run than the unenfranchised Ame¢. For the latter cannot be 
evicted, unless he either fails to pay the due share to his aga or 
leaves his land uncultivated ; the peasant proprietor, on the other 
hand, may lose the roof over his head as the result of a bad harvest. 
VOL, CCLXXXV. NO, 2014. BB 
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It is no longer possible, as it was in the Turkish times, for the land- 
owner to oppress the cultivator and treat him like a slave. Both 
sides have confidence in the impartiality of the Government, which 
allows assessors, chosen from the various religious persuasions, to 
assist the judges with their local experience in agrarian disputes. 
Moreover, the Government is doing everything it can to improve the 
condition of agriculture by the creation of model farms and similar 
institutions in different parts of the country. I went over the agri- 
cultural school at IlidZe, where nineteen pupils are at present being 
educated in farming and the three R’s, and whence, when their 
course is completed, they go forth as apostles of practical husbandry 
to their own homes, It struck me as an excellent idea that their 
subsequent careers were carefully followed, for in too many educa- 
tional establishments the pupil ceases to be of interest to his masters 
as soon as he has left school. Close by is a model dairy with sixty- 
six cows in its stalls, a large vegetable garden, and, at some distance 
near the sources of the Bosna, an establishment for scientific 
pisciculture. It is not the fault of the authorities, therefore, if the 
natives do not improve their primitive style of cultivation. Mean- 
while it should not be forgotten that the peculiar land-tenure of 
Bosnia has had the effect of keeping the soil in the hands of the 
natives instead of allowing it to become the property of foreign 
speculators. A great hardship has thus been avoided. The wine 
industry of the Hercegovina has, since the formation of the Govern- 
ment station for the improvement of viteculture near Mostar, become 
a considerable source of profit to the growers, and the wine produced 
is of excellent quality. But the Hercegovina possesses another 
natural product, which has been greatly developed under the new 
régime—I allude to its excellent tobacco, the finest of which comes 
from Trebinje. I inspected the chief Government tobacco manu- 
factory at Sarajevo—there are others at Mostar, Banjaluka, and 
Travnik—and observed all the processes through which the tobacco 
passes. This one manufactory employs 300 girls, all Christians, and 
150 men, all Mussulmans, because the latter are more accustomed to 
this kind of labour than the Christian males, while no Mussulman 
woman would do such work. Here one sees all the twelve qualities 
of the native tobacco, from the best Hercegovinian down to the 
worst Bosnian—for Bosnia is not so favourable for the growth of 
tobacco as the Hercegovina, and the plant is, indeed, cultivated at 
three places alone in Bosnia proper—at Banjaluka, Fota, and Sreb- 
renica. The output at the Sarajevo factory is 70 centners a day ; 
and, in addition to the large quantity of tobacco consumed in the 
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country, there is now a considerable export to Laibach and Fiume 
for the respective halves of the Dual Monarchy. The paper—and 
most of the cigarettes have paper mouth-pieces—is also made in the 
country, at the paper-mill at Zenica. 

The aim of the Government from the first has been to make the 
education of the people thoroughly practical and technical rather 
than theoretical and literary. To my mind this is one of the chief 
advantages which Bosnia possesses over the other Balkan States. 
Greece, Servia, and, to a less extent,’ even the peasant State of 
Bulgaria, suffer from the evil effects of too much higher education 
and too little technical training. In these young countries the 
openings in the liberal professions are very limited, and the result is 
a Gelehrtenproletariat, which takes to politics as a means of getting 
a living. Such is not the case in the occupied territory. Here the 
Austrians have sought to revive native industries and improve native 
art on lines not divergent from the national genius. Next year 
Londoners will have an opportunity of judging for themselves at the 
Bosnian Exhibition, which is to be held at Earl’s Court, of the 
work produced here under Government auspices. One of the most 
interesting institutions in Sarajevo is the Government art-workshop 
and school, where sixty persons are employed, some in giving or 
receiving lessons in metal-work, and others in executing highly- 
finished designs in silver, copper, brass, wood, and other materials. 
With characteristic regard for the religious feelings of the pupils, a 
room has been specially fitted up as a mosque for the use of these 
Mussulmans, so that they can perform their devotions without leaving 
the building. A similar establishment is the Government carpet 
manufactory, where 200 girls may be seen at work, and a speciality 
is the so-called Bezweberei, for the production of the veils and dresses 
of the Mohammedan ladies, an industry in which 600 workwomen 
are engaged in and out of the building and its Mostar branch. 
Ladies assure me that this Bosnian work is of beautiful quality, and 
compares very favourably with the fabrics of Brisa and Constanti- 
nople, which in finish are very much inferior to it. It need not be 
pointed out that the amount of employment thus afforded to the 
natives is very considerable, for these industries either did not exist at 
all in the Turkish days, or were conducted on the most humble scale. 

The Austrians have had to create practically everything in the 
occupied territory, for what Crete is now, that was Bosnia in 1878; 
and nothing was more urgently needed than some decent means of 
communication. From force of habit, though no longer for any 


practical reason, the Bosniak still talks of “ Europe” as something 
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lying quite apart from his own land. But in 1878 there was, as it 
were, an impenetrable barrier between this romantic country and the 
civilisation of the West. Miss Irby, the devoted philanthropist, who 
has given so many years of her life to educational work among the 
Southern Slavs, tells how, when she visited Bosnia shortly before the 
occupation, the only means of reaching Sarajevo from the frontier at 
Brod was a post-cart, which took three days over the journey along 
a Turkish road. The sole piece of railway in the country was the 
fragment of Turkish line from Dobrlin, on the Croatian border, to 
Banjaluka, which was intended to be the first instalment of a great 
highway to Salonica, but which, like so many Turkish undertakings, 
remained a magnificent torso! At the time of the occupation grass 
had grown over the rails, and Bosnia was still without a single train. 
At the present moment the Bosnian and Hercegovinian State railways 
consist of exactly 500 English miles of line ; while, in almost every 
part of the country, where there is no railway, the Government has 
a post or diligence service. Two things are now wanted in connec- 
tion with the railway system. When the Bosnian line was built, it 
was intended for military purposes, and was required to be quickly 
and cheaply constructed. It was therefore made on a small gauge, 
so that passengers and goods have to be transhipped at the frontier, 
the one normal gauge line being that from Banjaluka; but the 
portion of the main line from Zenica to Sarajevo has been so laid 
that it could be easily adapted to the ordinary European gauge. The 
second want of the country is a direct railway communication with 
Dalmatia, the natural coast-line of Bosnia and the Hercegovina.! 
At present there is only the line to Metkovié on the Narenta, whence 
steamers ply to the Dalmatian coast down the Narenta canal. It is 
now proposed to connect the Hercegovina by rail with Ragusa and 
Castelnuovo, near the mouth of the Bocche di Cattaro, for military 
purposes. The former plan of continuing the Bosnian line from 
Bugojno to Spalato has been temporarily shelved, owing to the 
natural difficulties of the mountain route, and still more, perhaps, to 
the opposition of Hungary, which does not wish to see her port of 
Fiume injured by the competition of Spalato. Another suggestion 
is to extend the existing Dalmatian railway from its present terminus 
at Knin to Novi on the Banjaluka—Dobrlin line. At any rate, it 








! The Hercegovina does touch the sea at two points, on the Bocche di Cattaro, 
near Castelnuovo, and on an arm of the Adriatic near Klek—small scraps of sea- 
front granted of old by the Ragusan Republic to the Turks, so as to prevent the 
Ragusan frontiers from marching with those of the dreaded Venetians. But these 
two outlets are of small importance now. 
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is imperative, in the interests alike of Dalmatia and Bosnia, that 
some direct railway communication should be made. ‘Then, at 
last, Dalmatia will cease to be “a face without a head,” and 
Bosnia “a head without a face,” and the occupied territory will 
be what nature intended—the Hinterland of Illyria. With this 
improvement in the means of communication, Bosnia and the 
Hercegovina have become a resort of tourists. The mere idea of 
such a thing prior to 1878 would have raised a smile, but to-day the 
occupied territory is the one part of the Balkan Peninsula, outside 
the three or four Balkan capitals, where the traveller will meet with 
European comfort and cleanliness. Here the filthy Bulgarian or 
Greek Aan is replaced by either a spacious and well-appointed 
Government hotel, or, in default of that, by a neat and airy room at 
the Gendarmerie-Posten, where the modest sum of sixty kreuzers 
defrays the whole cost of bed, light, and attendance. It is, indeed, 
one of the advantages of Bosnian travel that there is a fixed tariff, 
and a very low one, for everything, so that the tourist is spared the 
loss of time and temper caused by the incessant bargaining inevit- 
able in other parts of the Near East. And the scenery of the 
country is, in my opinion—and I have travelled for more than 700 
miles through it—no way inferior to the vaunted pleasure-resorts of 
Central Europe. The splendid waterfall of Jajce, the lovely lakes 
of the Pliva, the superb forest scenery around Cajnica, on the borders 
of the SandZak of Novi-Bazar, the sylvan delights of Jablanica, the 
whole piece of railway from Mostar to the watershed at Ivan, the 
quaint beauties of Maglaj and Vranduk, on the yellow Bosna, and, 
above all, the unique experience of a voyage down the river Drina on 
a raft over swirling rapids, through rocky defiles, and past the pic- 
turesque gorge through which the “Green Lim” of the Servian 
ballads pours its waters into the sister stream—all these sights and 
scenes will ever live in my memory. Here, too, in place of the 
black-coated waiter of the Swiss hotel and the smug Sa/on-Tiroler, 
turned out by the European tailor, you have the picturesque natives 
in the garb which they wore under the Turk, and which lends all the 
charm of colour to every landscape and every village street. Who, 
that has once seen them, will forget the dear little Bosnian houses, 
all black and white, peeping out of the green foliage, above which 
rises the graceful minaret of the village mosque? Who, after a hot 
day’s journey, will not think with pleasure of the cool fountains and 
rippling streams that are ever found near the haunts of the Bosnian 
Mussulman? Here, too, the student of history will find the traces 
—now carefully treasured up and studied by the Government 
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archzologists—of bygone ages. The necropolis of Glasinac; the 
catacombs of Jajce ; the Bogomile tombs scattered over the country, 
the old bridges at Mostar and ViSegrad ; the ruins of castles and 
churches, each with its legend of some ancient prince or saint—these 
are among the treasures of a land which, twenty years ago, was a 
sealed book to the archeologist. It is a striking feature of the new 
régime, that it has endeavoured to maintain all that was picturesque 
in the former life of the people. Thus, Sarajevo is not, like Bel- 
grade and Sofia, a brand-new modern town, where stucco has sup- 
planted all that was old. Side by side in proud Saraj the wooden 
Turkish houses and the stone European dwellings, the quaintly ram- 
bling bazaar and the smart Austrian shops, the ancient mosque of 
Bosnia’s most famous Pasha and the new Catholic Church, the 
Bosnian peasant with the ram on his shoulders and the trim Austrian 
or Hungarian officer, arrest the gaze of the stranger. Here, and 
perhaps here alone, the East and West meet without that entire 
absorption of the former by the latter, which seems to be the inevit- 
able result of most European settlements. 

Of the attitude of the officials towards the natives I have had 
ample opportunities of judging, not merely in the capital and on the 
beaten track, but far up the country where travellers seldom go. 
Without exception, I have found the one desire of these gentlemen 
to be the welfare of the people committed to their charge. The 
Austrian system of local administration, according to which the 
whole Occupationsgebiet—there is now no distinction between Bosnia 
and the Hercegovina—is divided into six Kveise and subdivided into 
fifty-two Besirke, provides each district with a set of officials who, 
under the guidance of the Bezirksvorsteher, work the machine of 
local government. I was struck in my converse with these authorities 
by the intense pride they one and all took in what had been accom- 
plished, at their single-minded desire to do their duty towards all 
sections of the natives, at their immense capacity for hard work over 
avery large area. ‘We have written more in twenty years than the 
Turks in 400,” said an official to me, as he described how, just after 
the occupation at Zepie, he had found that an old bag of scrappy 
papers represented the whole of the Turkish archives. Every 
official, too, whom I met, from whatever part of the monarchy he 
might have come, spoke the language of the people—a task which is, 
of course, lighter for the Austrian Slavs than for the Germans and 
Magyars. Baron von Kallay has been singularly fortunate in select- 
ing as his assistants men who have had long experience of the East, 
and who are thoroughly in sympathy with the people whom they are 
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sent to govern. Baron Kutschera, the Civi/-Ad/atus of Baron Appel, 
the military head of the Government, had a large acquaintance with 
Turkey before he came, seven years ago, to Bosnia. Baron von 
Benko, the Sectionschef at Sarajevo, knows the country inside out, 
and voluntarily chose a Bosnian appointment rather than one in the 
Monarchy, because of the greater interest which this constructive 
work presented. Baron von Mollindry, the Aveisvorsteher of Sara- 
jevo, has, as head of the Tourist Club, done more than anyone else 
to make known the beauties of Bosnia to strangers. These gentle- 
men have the happy knack of inspiring their subordinates with their 
own enthusiasm, and a strong conviction of Austria-Hungary’s mis- 
sion as the apostle of culture in the Balkans animates them ail. 
Already, too, the minor posts are beginning to be filled by the 
younger generation of Bosniaks that has grown up since the occu- 
pation. But to me, at least, as the result of my travels in the Balkan 
Peninsula, it is clear that the only form of Government suited to an 
Oriental people, lately emancipated from centuries of Turkish mis- 
rule, is a benevolent autocracy. Of all forms of political folly, the 
worst is to bestow full representative government upon an Eastern 
people before it has had any chance of obtaining a training in public 
affairs. Disastrous as such a procedure has proved in Greece, in 
Servia, and, to a less degree, even in hard-headed Bulgaria, it would 
be worse in Bosnia, because of the mixture of creeds in the latter 
country. It is the impartial rule of Austria-Hungary which keeps 
the various Bosnian confessions at peace, while the Dual Monarchy 
possesses resources alike in men and money which no independent 
Balkan State, no fantastic “Servian Empire” could produce. By 
this time, too, Bosnia manages to pay its way, as Baron van Kallay 
explained in his last Budget speech; and time alone is required to 
develop its natural resources yet further. During the period of the 
occupation up to the census of 1895, the Bosnian sheep increased by 
2,390,732, the goats by 924,926, the cattle by 655,264, the pigs by 
439,354, and the horses by 78,458. These figures prove that the 
taxation of what is—with the possible exception of the plums—the 
staple industry of the country has not in the least crippled it. This 
taxation chiefly consists of ten kreuzers per sheep, the first ten sheep 
being allowed free, and a comparatively high tax on large herds of 
goats, imposed not for revenue purposes but in order to check 
the destruction of the foliage wrought by that omnivorous animal. 
The Government, warned by the awful example of the bare 
Dalmatian mountains, is anxious to preserve the Bosnian forests, 
and its success has been proved by the recent request of the Servian 
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authorities to Baron von Kallay to send them an official from the 
Bosnian Woods and Forests Department for the benefit of their 
own country. Nor can anyone who crosses the Bosnian frontier 
into the Sandzak of Novi-Bazar fail at once to mark the difference 
between the state of the trees on the Bosnian side and the charred 
trunks and blackened stumps to which Turkish indolence or 
ignorance has reduced what was once a waving forest. Those who 
prefer the irregular collection of taxes, the lack of law and order, the 
blood-feud and all the other delights of the Middle Ages, have but 
to go beyond the Austrian military posts in the SandZak and they 
will find what they seek. In one other respect, the health of the 
people, the traveller will notice a marked contrast. Before the 
occupation small-pox, that scourge of the Near East, committed 
terrible ravages in Bosnia, as it still does in Novi-Bazar, and the 
number of old people who are pitted with pock-marks is considerable, 
The director of the fine new hospital at Sarajevo, of which Professor 
Virchow has spoken so highly, informed me that in his experience 
there has been no case of small-pox in his wards. Vaccination is not 
compulsory, but it is very popular with the natives, who fully 
comprehend its advantages. In fact, the hospital, which receives 
about 3,400 patients a year, is much appreciated by Bosniaks of all 
creeds. As I walked the rooms, which contain 300 beds, I saw 
Mussulmans lying comfortably cheek by jowl with Christians ; while 
I was told that the Mussulman women, who can have a screen to 
keep them from the gaze of their Christian sisters if they choose, 
make no objection to occupying the same ward with the females of 
other confessions. This is another hopeful sign for the future. 

What that future may be it would be rash to prophesy. But to 
me it seems at once unjust and unpractical that Austria-Hungary 
should not be allowed one day to reap the reward of her labours in 
the occupied territory. That Bosnia and the Hercegovina should be 
now allowed to go back to barbarism is an absurdity, of which even 
the “Concert of Europe” would not be guilty. To kindle the flames 
of a new war, in order that the phantom of a Servian Empire may be 
galvanised into life, is one of those ideas which are repugnant to all 
common-sense. Under no other Government, which is within the 
range of practical politics, would Bosnia and the Hercegovina be so 
well off as under that of Austria-Hungary. 

W. MILLER. 





MR. SKIPPERS LODGERS. 


N the site of the present Great Northern Railway terminus at 

King’s Cross there stood in 1841, when the events recorded 

in this truthful narrative occurred, the Small-pox Hospital. Behind 

it were a number of old-fashioned detached residences, each standing 

in about an acre of its own ground, lying on the northern side of 

what might be almost called a country lane, leading from Maiden 
Lane—now known as York Road—to Somer’s Town. 

One of these substantial old houses belonged to a Mr. Robert 
Skipper, a bachelor of sixty, who had early retired from business 
with an ample fortune—or at least with more than sufficient for his 
needs. 

Though the house was well furnished throughout, only three of 
the rooms on the ground floor were occupied. Two were used by 
Mr. Skipper as a sitting-room and bedroom respectively, while the 
third room served as a kitchen and the sleeping place for an old man 
who was the owner’s only attendant. 

Accompanied by this ancient domestic, Mr. Skipper was in the 
habit of making occasional journeys into the country, and would be 
usually absent about a couple of months travelling for pleasure. At 
such times the house would be securely locked up, and left to take 
care of itself. 

Two men, probably denizens of the adjoining Battle Bridge or 
The Brill, to whom the habits of the eccentric owner seem to have 
been known, planned to take advantage of his absence. They 
watched until they saw him and his servant leave the house together 
one fine morning, and in less than an hour were in possession. 
They helped themselves liberally to all they found ; but their design 
was not common burglary—they had higher aspirations. 

Their plans being already prepared, the first thing they did was 
to give orders in Mr. Skipper’s name to West-End tradesmen for 
valuable goods of every description, giving the name of that gentle- 
man’s banker as their reference. In the few cases where inquiry 
was made the reference proved eminently satisfactory, and the goods 
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werc promptly delivered. Needless to say, the contributions of the 
too confiding tradesmen were immediately converted into cash, and 
the enterprising visitors netted a considerable sum in less than a 
fortnight. 

A day or two after their entry one of them called upon an archi- 
tect, told him he was about to be married, and wanted extensive 
alterations to be made to the house in accordance with the wishes of 
his fiancée. These were of such a nature that the architect declared 
it was impossible to carry them out with safety, as the building was 
too old to be roughly tampered with. He suggested that the house 
should be entirely rebuilt, to which, after some show of reluctance, 
the quasi owner agreed. 

Meanwhile a broker was called in, who bought the whole of the 
furniture and the contents of the amply stocked cellar. The next 
step was, through the introduction of the architect, to procure the 
services of a “house breaker,” to whom the building was sold on 
condition that it was demolished at once, so that the rebuilding 
should be put in hand as speedily as possible. 

The visitors were, of course, uncertain when the erratic owner 
might return. They were therefore obliged to confine their operations 
within the limits of prudence. 

Just six weeks after Mr. Skipper had left his house in fancied 
security, he and his servant arrived, by the Leicester “ Tally-ho,” at 
the Peacock, then a large coaching-house at Islington. Taking a 
hackney coach, they drove down Pentonville Hill Zome. 

The coach turned up the lane, as directed, but the travellers 
failed to recognise the place they desired. 

“The coachman must have taken the wrong turning. Hi! you 
stupid old fool,” Mr. Skipper yelled, as he leaned out of the coach 
window, “I told you to take the second turning out of Maiden Lane. 
Where in blazes are you going to?” 

“Going? Where you told me. I Aave taken the second turning,” 
sulkily replied the driver. 

“You have not. Turn back,” cried the irascible old gentleman. 

The driver did as directed, and once more the coach was in 
Maiden Lane, when the travellers convinced themselves that they 
were at least in the right road. Slowly retracing their steps, the 
bewildered owner jumped from the coach when it arrived at the spot 
where his house formerly stood. He regarded it with a petrified 
air of amazement. Not a trace of the house remained. The 
railings, the heavy iron gate in front, even two large elm trees— 
all were gone. On the ground where the house and garden were, 
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poles about eight feet high had been erected, connected at the tops 
with stout ropes on which some half a dozen carpets were hung, 
which a couple of men were vigorously beating. 

Poor old Skipper could scarcely speak. After a time he suffi- 
ciently recovered his senses to understand from one of the men that 
a Mr..Skipper, so he said, had pulled down the old house, let the 
ground to him for three years for the purpose of carpet-beating, and 
was gone abroad for a change of air. 

Nor was this all. The tradesmen who had so cheerfully supplied 
the goods claimed payment from the unhappy Skipper, alleging that 
it was to him they sold them. The architect sent in his claim for 
plans, and even the carpet-beater threatened to sue him for pulling 
down his posts and depriving him of his property. 

This was too much for the poor old man to bear. Without 
waiting to see if the doubtful claims could be substantiated, he with- 
drew all his money and securities from his bankers, and once more 
started on another journey with his attendant, and never returned. 

The carpet-beater re-entered on possession, and when a short 
time afterwards the Great Northern Railway took the land they paid 
him liberally on his defective title. 

The workers of the ingenious fraud managed their scheme so 
skilfully that no trace of them was ever discovered. 


J. E. CUSSANS. 
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THE ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITION. 


R. GLADSTONE, in “ Juventus Mundi” (pp. 124, 480), 
speaks of the ship Argo as having sailed to Colchis, going 
through the Bosphorus into the Black Sea; but he does not tell us 
how it found its way back to Greece without returning upon its 
course. He is quite aware, indeed, that ancient Greek poets some- 
times give us anything but an accurate geography, and points it out 
himself in the case of Homer. A visit to the Ionian Islands in 1858-9 
convinced him that the poet who described the view of Corfu from the 
north as lying on the sea like a shield never could have seen it, that 
he was not personally acquainted with the topography of Ithaca, 
that he guessed at and over-estimated its size, and has given it a 
wrong relative position. It appears to Mr. Gladstone that inter- 
preters have been wholly wrong when they have laboriously strained 
their endeavours to fit the outer geography of Homer to the actual 
surface of the globe. They have assigned to him geographical 
knowledge which he did not possess, and which it was no reproach 
to him to be without (chap. xiii, § 3). His descriptions are 
vague in relation to the Island of Calypso, and he mixes up the 
Straits of Messina with the Bosphorus on the one hand and 
Gibraltar on the other. 

Pindar’s geography may be no more accurate than Homer’s, 
if we take it all literally; but since there is plainly an element of 
romance in the poetry of both writers, perhaps they were not so 
ignorant as they seem to be. The critics assume that the Argo was 
a real ship, which made an historic voyage; and the classical dic- 
tionaries suggest as possible a trade in furs with the countries north 
and east of the Euxine. The story of the Argonauts, however, does 
not speak of furs, but of wool; and that wool the clothing of one 
animal, a ram with a golden fleece. The enterprise was not a 
trading venture at all, but an exploration; the mariners were not 
common sailors, but heroes and prophets who were the flower of all 
Greece ; and the occasion was diplomatic in a sense, and forbids any 
idea of a voyage for commercial gain. It was a voyage of discovery, 
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a definite quest, and as disinterested as the search for Sir John 
Franklin or the effort to find a north-west passage. 

In Iolcus, an ancient town of Magnesia in Thessaly, reigned 
Pelias, who had deprived his half-brother AZson of the sovereignty. 
When Jason, the son of AZson, was grown up he claimed the throne; 
but Pelias persuaded him to go first to Colchis and fetch the golden 
fleece. The inducement was that in this way he would remove the 
curse which rested on his family, and soothe the spirit of Phrixus. 
The story of Phrixus is itself mingled with marvel, and has the 
flavour of a fairy tale. Phrixus was the son of Athamas by his wife 
Nephele, and had a sister named Helle. But Athamas afterwards 
married Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, and through the intrigues of 
this stepmother Phrixus was about to be sacrificed to Zeus, the 
Greek Jupiter. Nephele, however, rescued her two children, and 
they rode away through the air upon a ram with a golden fleece, the 
gift of Hermes. Unfortunately, between Sigeum and the Cher- 
sonesus Helle fell into the sea, which is called the Hellespont to 
this day in memory of her; but Phrixus arrived in safety in Colchis, 
where AZetes, the king of the country, gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Then Phrixus sacrificed the ram which had carried him 
to Zeus Laphystius, and gave its fleece to King Aetes, who hung it 
up on an oak tree in the grove of Ares. There it was guarded day 
and night by a fearful dragon, thicker and longer than the ship of 
the Argonauts. It was this fleece which Jason undertook to fetch, 
and this dragon which he would have to encounter, even if he sur- 
vived the perils of the voyage itself. 

Jason instructed Argus, the son of Phrixus, to build a ship with 
fifty oars, and heralds were sent to all parts of Greece to invite the 
heroes to join in the expedition. Among those who came were 
Hercules, who was as strong as Atlas; Castor and Pollux, the 
renowned twins, one of them a famous boxer and the other a tamer 
of horses ; Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas, who is sometimes 
said to be the north wind ; the singer Orpheus, whose strains could 
charm wild beasts and make rocks and trees move from their places ; 
and Mopsus and Idmon, both of them seers, the latter a son of 
Apollo ; besides Philammon, Tydeus, Theseus, Amphiaraus, Peleus, 
Nestor, and Admetus. It is said that there were fifty in all, as there 
were fifty oars to the ship. While Argus was building the vessel the 
goddess Athena assisted, by setting in the keel a piece of timber cut 
from the speaking oak of Dodona, and able to utter warning at 
critical moments. The ship was called the Argo, after its builder : 
the steersman was Tiphys, the son of Agnios, and the man on the 
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look-out was Lynceus, who was able to see through the trunk of a 
tree and through the earth itself. 

When all were assembled at Iolcus, Mopsus the seer took 
auguries; the signs were favourable, and they set out on their 
voyage. A south wind carried them to the mouth of the Euxinus 
Pontus, where they built a temple to Poseidon and implored his 
protection against “the whirling rocks.” The ship then sailed to 
the eastern coast of the Euxine and ran up the river Phasis, in the 
country of A®etes ; and the Argonauts had to fight against the dark- 
eyed Colchians. Aphrodite then inspired Medeia, the daughter of 
fEetes, with love for Jason, and made her forget the esteem and 
affection she owed to her parent. She was in possession of magic 
powers, and taught Jason how to avert the dangers which her father 
might prepare for him, and gave him remedies with which he was to 
heal his wounds. etes promised to give up the fleece to Jason on 
condition of his ploughing a piece of land with his adamantine 
plough drawn by fire-breathing oxen. Jason undertook the task, 
and following the advice of Medeia he remained unhurt by the fire 
of the oxen, and accomplished what had been demanded of him. 
He succeeded by a stratagem in slaying the dragon ; and on his 
return he secretly carried away Medeia with him. 

Many and marvellous were the adventures of the party, both 
before reaching Colchis and afterwards. Soon after leaving Iolcus 
they landed in the island of Lemnos, and consorted with the women 
there, who had just before murdered their fathers and husbands. 
From Lemnos they sailed to the country of the Doliones, where the 
king received them hospitably ; but having gone away quietly during 
the night, and being thrown back on the coast by a contrary wind, 
they were mistaken for Pelasgians, and a fight ensued, in which the 
king was slain. They next landed in Mysia, where they left behind 
Hercules and Polyphemus, who had gone into the country in search 
of Hylas, whom a nymph had carried off while he was fetching 
water for his companions. In the country of the Bebryces King 
Amycus challenged the Argonauts to fight with him, and Pollux was 
killed. When they approached the Symplegades—the justling rocks, 
which were supposed to close on all who sailed between them—they 
remembered the advice given to them by Phineus, the blind seer, to 
mark the flight of a dove and judge from its fate what they them- 
selves would have to do. So they sent out a dove, which in its 
rapid flight between the rocks lost only the end of its tail. Assisted 
by Hera they followed the example of the dove, and sailed so 
quickly through that their ship lost only some ornaments of the 
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stern. Henceforth the Symplegades stood immovable in the sea. 
On their arrival at the Maridyni, the Argonauts were kindly received 
by. King Lycus. The seer Idmon and the helmsman Tiphys died 
here, and the place of the latter was supplied by Anceus. They 
now sailed along the coast until they arrived at the mouth of the 
river Phasis, and soon came to Colchis and the place of the golden 
fleece. 

The description of the return voyage through the Erythrean sea 
is difficult to understand, and the commentators are perplexed by it. 
Pindar makes the Argonauts return through the eastern current of 
Oceanus, which it must be supposed that they entered through the 
river Phasis ; so that they sailed from the Black Sea, through a river, 
into the eastern ocean, and then round Asia to the southern coast of 
Libya! Here they landed, and carried their ship through Libya on 
their shoulders until they came to the lake of Triton, through which 
they sailed northward into the Mediterranean, and steered towards 
Lemnos and Iolcus, the quarter whence they had started. The 
Erythreean sea in this account is the eastern ocean. But the details 
of the return journey present striking differences as related by 
different poets: Apollonius Rhodius and Apollodorus, for example, 
allow them to sail from the Euxine through the rivers Ister and 
Eridanus into the western ocean or the Adriatic. In the variant 
account of others, they get from the Black Sea into the Arctic Ocean 
and go round the northern countries of Europe. A fourth set of 
traditions—which was adopted by Herodotus, Callimachus, and 
Diodorus Siculus—made them return by the same way that they went, 
retracing their course through the Bosphorus. No wonder that the 
historians are perplexed, and exhibit a disposition to dismiss the 
whole story as idle invention. “The Argonautic expedition,” says 
Bishop Thirlwall, ‘“‘ when viewed in the light in which it has usually 
been considered, is an event which a critical historian, if he feels 
himself compelled to believe it, may think it his duty to notice, but 
which he is glad to pass over as a perplexing and unprofitable riddle. 
..+ It relates an adventure incomprehensible in its design, astonish- 
ing in its execution, connected with no conceivable cause, and with 
no sensible effect ” (“‘ History of Greece,” chap. v., p. 142). 

But is it not possible that while the story, on the one hand, is not 
literally true, it is not on the other hand wholly purposeless, but 
once possessed a meaning which is now more concealed than revealed 
by its allegorical language? The golden fleece was not real ram’s 
wool ; and a more probable suggestion can be made than a trade in 
furs. Strabo’s explanation may also be dismissed, though it was a 
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plausible guess, that the Colchians collected in skins of rams the 
gold sand, which was carried down by their rivers. May not the 
ram of the story be the ram constellation of the zodiac, which is 
covered sometimes with the golden glory of the sun? The Classical 
Dictionary, indeed, assures us that “this was the very golden-fleeced 
ram which bore away Phrixus and Helle from the wrath of Ino, and 
hence the designations in Ovid of ‘ Phryxea ovis,’ ‘pecus Atha- 
mantidos Helles.’” The ram is not the only feature of the story 
which suggests an astronomical reference. Argo Navis is a constella- 
tion figured on celestial globes ; and the same is true of Hercules, 
while Castor and Pollux are now the stars of the zodiacal constella- 
tion Gemini. The connections with Greek mythology are equally 
plain, the heroes of the expedition including AZthalides, a son of 
Hermes, and Idmon, a son of. Apollo, the sun god, while Amycus is 
a centaur, and one of Ino’s children becomes a marine deity. Medeia 
is a sorceress who knows how to change an old ram into a young 
lamb, and Jason consorts with the goddess Demeter in a thrice- 
ploughed field. To suppose that the story of the expedition 
originates in a mercantile enterprise and a trade in furs is out of the 
question. We may see from the beginning that we are in the region 
of romance. Pelias, who had usurped the throne of Iolcus and 
expelled Jason, received an oracle warning him to be on his guard 
against the man who should come to him with only one sandal. 
Jason, on his way to demand the succession, was fated to lose one 
of his sandals in crossing a river. The ship Avgo is furnished with a 
beam that can speak; and the lynx-eyed looker-out is able to see 
through the earth. The fleece to be sought was golden, and the 
ram, whose covering it was, had flown over land and sea to Colchis. 
The fleece was guarded by a dreadful dragon, and the oxen with 
which Jason was required to plough snorted fire. Afterwards Jason 
sowed the ground with dragon’s teeth, and they sprang up armed 
men. It all reads like a fairy tale. It seems clear that the Argonautic 
expedition was not a literal geographical voyage. Yet it is incredible 
that the story should have been so magnified in the minds of the 
Greeks, and made the occasion of so much poetry and glorification, 
if it had been a mere tale of the nursery. 

What, then, was the origin and meaning of the legend? It may 
seem fantastic to suggest that its latitude and longitude are astrono- 
mical, and that the impossibilities of the geographical account 
disappear in a quest pursued on celestial charts. The notion of seas 
and countries in the sky is, however, no novelty to students of the 
ancient mythologies, whether Greek or Egyptian. Even our own 
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Watling Street—before the name was given to the road which the 
Romans made, or mended, from the south coast through London 
to Carnarvon—was familiar to the ancient Britons as a track over- 
head. It has been common for people of various tribes and tongues 
to liken the Milky Way to a genuine road of travel, and North 
American tribes know it as the Path of Spirits, the Basutos call it 
the Way of the Gods. “ But of all the fancies that have attached 
themselves to the celestial road,” says Dr. E. B. Tylor (“ Primitive 
Culture,” i. 325), “we at home have the quaintest. Passing along 
the short and crooked way from St. Paul’s to Cannon Street, one 
thinks to how small a remnant has shrunk the name of the great 
street of the Weetlingas, which in old days ran from Dover through 
London into Wales. But there is a Watling Street in heaven as 
well as on earth, once familiar to Englishmen, though now perhaps 
forgotten even in local dialect. Chaucer thus speaks of it in his. 
“ House of Fame” :— 

Lo there (quod he) cast up thine eye ; 

Se yondir, lo, the Galaxie, 

The whiche men clepe the Milky Way, 


For it is white, and some parfay 
Ycallin it han Watlynge strete. 


The question may be raised whether the Watling Street of the 
sky was fancifully named after that of the earth, or whether the 
heavens were mapped first and furnished the model? As the 
“ Way of the Gods,” the Galaxy may have been the original ; and it 
would be natural to name earthly things after the pattern of things. 
in the heavens. A disposition of the kind is plainly traceable in the 
myths of the ancient Egyptians, and has forced itself on the attention 
of Egyptologists. The late Sir Le Page Renouf, whose annotated 
translation of the “ Book of the Dead” is in highest repute, says :. 
“Tt must be remembered that many of the geographical localities. 
named in the ‘ Book of the Dead’ have their counterparts in the 
Egyptian heaven” (“ Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch.” 1892, p. 218). 
Chapter cvi. of the “Ritual” is about the largess which is to be 
presented at Memphis; but (says Renouf), “as in so many other 
places, it is not the earthly city which is meant.” Again, he tells us 
that although there was a real city of Hermopolis, it is a celestial 
city which is figured to us in the sacred texts. It is the place of the 
Eight Gods, four to the left and four to the right of the rising sun, 
who hail his coming and help him to rise ; where Shu, according to 
manuscripts of the seventeenth century, raises up the sky, and where 
the Children of Failure are exterminated (Renouf, on chapter cxxyv.). 
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It would be easy to show, from the writings of the Egyptologists, 
that the geographical Memphis was named after the celestial 
Memphis ; and the like was true of On, or Heliopolis, and the 
“ hundred-gated Thebes.” There were celestial places called Hera- 
cleopolis and Abydos, to which the earthly cities of those names 
stood related ; and there was a celestial Nile, which was regarded as 
the real divine and holy river. Gerald Massey remarks that Egypt 
was confessedly laid out like the heavens; and he thinks that the 
celestial regions were mapped before the geographical (“ Natural 
Genesis,” i. 70). 

We need not be greatly astonished if this was so; for there is 
need of astral charts as well as geographical maps, and the only 
strange thing is-the effort to make them correspond. There can be 
no question, however, of the disposition to do this; and we find it 
manifested in Greece no less than in Egypt. The Thebes of Beeotia, 
as truly as the Thebes of Egypt, was representative of a celestial 
city ; and the Mount Olympus from which the gods watched the 
fighting before Troy was not the geographical mountain on the 
border of Thessaly. Here again, just as with the Egyptologists, the 
celestial reference has forced itself on the thought of sober expositors. 
Keighley, in his “ Mythology of Greece and Rome” (p. 34), appears 
to suggest that Mount Olympus was first heavenly, and the earthly 
mountain was named after it. This, indeed, may account for there 
being several mountains of the same name—one in Crete, another in 
Mysia, a third in the Peloponnesus, &c. There was likewise a holy 
Mount Nysa in every district where Dionysus was worshipped. 
Then as the palace and throne of Zeus were in the sky and not on 
the mountain of Thessaly, so the cave in which he was fabled to 
have been brought up was not in the Mount Ida of Crete, but was 
equally celestial with Olympus. So also was Crete itself; it was a 
country to which Europa could be carried on a bull. How, indeed, 
can we understand all the references to places in their geographical 
sense—heights whence giants assail heaven, and floating islands 
where gods are born; the Delos which gave shelter to the goddess 
Leto, and the Styx the river of Death? The Mount Citheron on 
which CEdipus was exposed must have been as mythical as CEdipus 
himself ; and yet, perhaps, as symbolical as the sphinx, if we could 
but guess the meaning of these ancient riddles. Bishop Thirlwall 
alludes to Epirus as the mythical realm of Aidoneus. Euhemerus, 
desirous of explaining the myths as relating to persons, adopts as a 
literary device the pretence of having journeyed to “ Tryphillia,” and 
seen there certain inscriptions in a temple. Plutarch declares that 
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the country has no earthly existence—it was one of the mythical 
celestial countries (Plutarch, “On Isis and Osiris,” xxiii.), The 
river Eridanus was, as Herodotus perceived, a purely poetical 
stream, without any geographical position or character (Lewis, 
“ Astron. of the Ancients,” pp. 463, 465). It exists nowhere, 
says Strabo, although said to be near the Po (Strabo, v. i. 9). 
We are dealing with legends in which rivers had family relationships; 
and Eubeea, for example, was the daughter of the river Asterion, 
whilst she herself became the nurse of Hera and the mother of 
Glaucus. Yet Euboea was the name of a country; and in another 
form of the story Hera is said to be born of Eubcea. 

The traveller who visits Greece and goes by sea to Constan- 
tinople will be led to reflect on the double application of the names 
about him, descriptive of geography, but at the same time suggestive 
of mythic legend. Here is the Bosphorus, or carrying-bull, and 
there is the European shore whence Europa was carried off to Crete. 
The Bull of the Zodiac “was by some mythologers regarded as the 
bull into which Jupiter transformed himself to gain Europa ; accord- 
ing to others, as the cow into which Io was metamorphosed; in 
either case an object of jealousy to Juno, as indicated by Ovid 
(‘ Fast.’ iv. 7, 7).”. The Golden Horn—the bright extension of the 
Bosphorus waters beyond Constantinople—is presumably the horn 
of Europa’s bull, catching the first sunlight of spring upon it. The 
Hellespont is confessedly named after Helle, who was dropped here 
from the ram’s back ; while in the Zodiac the Ram constellation 
follows close upon the Bull. ‘This was the very golden-fleeced ram 
which bore away Phryxus and Helle from the wrath of Ino” (Smith’s 
“Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiq.,” art. “ Astronomia”). When we 
emerge from the Hellespont we find ourselves in the A2gean Sea, 
suggestive of Aigus the Goat, which is another constellation of the 
Zodiac. Athens, there, is the city of the goddess Athena; and 
Athena, we venture to say, had a local habitation among the stars. 

Why then may not Iolcus and Colchis, Lemnos, and Samothrace 
be celestial places, and the voyage of the Argo have to be traced in 
the sky? If there was any reason for describing an astronomical 
quest, it would not be an unaccustomed thing to allegorise, and use 
the language of geographical exploration. Nor would it be difficult 
either ; for the boundaries of constellations resemble coast-lines, the 
Zodiac is as obvious a zone as the inter-tropical region of the globe ; 
the equinoxes and solstices occupy well-known places, and there are 
meridians from which to measure longitudes. The First Point of 
Aries is the Greenwich of the sky. 
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If the Argonautic expedition is an astronomical quest, there 
must have existed in the stellar charts of the Greeks stars and con- 
stellations, lines and points, corresponding to the places mentioned 
in the story. 

Pagasze, where the Argo was built and the heroes embarked, 
should admit of being located celestially. The river Phasis might 
open into the eastern ocean, without any contradiction. The excit- 
ing passage of the Whirling Rocks, the story of the Lemnian women, 
the visit to Phineus, the blind seer tormented by the harpies—will all 
have their meaning ; as will also the storm encountered off Samo- 
thrace, the stars which appeared on the heads of the Dioscuri, and 
the fight in which Pollux was killed. Chiefly, of course, there will 
be important meaning in the recovery of the fleece of the ram ; and 
scarcely less significance in the incidents which mark the close of 
the expedition—such as the failure of the Argonauts to effect a 
landing in Crete, their arrival at Iolcus ; the fate of Pelias, who was 
cut to pieces and boiled by his own daughters ; the good fortune of 
Eson, who was made young again by Medeia ; the flight of Medeia, 
and the tragic death of Jason. But it is not my purpose now to 
attempt an interpretation of the narrative. I shall be satisfied if I 
have won the reader’s assent to the idea that the inner meaning may 
be astronomical. 

GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 





CHARLES READE AND HIS 
BOOKS. 
A RETROSPECT. 


N the year of grace 1851 there was in London a hard-working 
young man of thirty-seven who ardently desired above all things 
to be a playwright. He was no mere Grub Street hack, but a man 
of good family and sound education. He came of an old Oxford- 
shire stock: he had had a distinguished career at the premier 
University of England, and was a fellow of one of its colleges: he 
had travelled on the Continent and seen a considerable share of the 
world. Yet here he was in London, with a brain full of grand ideas, 
and a drawer full of plays that no theatrical manager would accept 
on any terms, eating his heart out with vexation and ready to give up 
the struggle. 

In his despair he wrote to an actress whom he had often seen and 
admired on the boards of the Haymarket theatre—wrote her a 
piteous note, telling her, no doubt, all about his ambitions and the 
merits of his plays, and asking for leave to read one of them to her. 
Mrs. Seymour was only an actress, but she had.a kind heart, and she 
asked this unknown Shakespeare to come and see her. Next day 
he went to her house, armed with an original drama of his own 
composition, in which the loves and despairs of a noble lord and a 
noble lady, a struggling artist and a Newhaven fishwife were pulled 
into a beautiful tangle in the first three or four acts and deftly 
unravelled in the last. The young man declaimed his beautiful 
dialogue to the actress and her friends, and waited for her to fall on 
his neck in astonishment and delight; but Mrs. Seymour did not 
seem to be a bit impressed, and the poor author slunk away, heart- 
broken. The following morning, however, he got a note from her 
telling him that the play had merit, but advising him to turn it into 
astory. The letter concluded with a woman’s postscript. She told him 
how sorry she was to see a gentleman of his obvious birth and breed- 
ing so lowin the world, and she begged to enclose a five-pound note 
—asaloan. This, to a Reade of Ipsden, and a fellow of Magdalen 
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College, was a surprise, and the acquaintanceship thus begun 
ripened into a friendship that was of immense practical use to Reade 
in after years, and only ended with the death of Laura Seymour 
twenty-eight years later. 

Charles Reade was a born story-teller. No English writer has 
ever been able to spin a yarn, pure and simple, with the directness 
and force, the terseness and dramatic vividness of this writer. In 
every one of his eighteen books he tells a story of fascinating interest, 
which grips the attention of the reader from the first line and holds 
it as in a vice until the last enthralling word is read. The man or 
woman who can read “The Cloister and the Hearth,” or “ Hard 
Cash,” or “ Griffith Gaunt,” without having his knowledge of other 
men and other times vastly extended, his views of life broadened, 
and his sympathies and feelings stirred to the very quick, has a very 
thick head and a very cold heart. 

But as it was the ambition of Scott and George Eliot to be great 
poets rather than great novelists, it was Reade’s life-long struggle to 
gain success asa dramatist. It is said that he would willingly have 
given up all his fame as a novelist to have had one unqualified 
triumph on the stage—a triumph that never came. The comedy of 
“ Masks and Faces” certainly did take London by storm in 1852, 
but Reade was not the sole author and could not claim all the credit. 
However, the best part of that play must be attributed tohim. He 
conceived and elaborated most of the characters: Peg Woffington, 
the beautiful Irishwoman who could turn the men folk round her 
little finger, but was melted by the sight of her rival’s tears ; Triplet, 
the writer of unacted tragedies, the man who lived in imagination in 
kings’ palaces and who could not fill the mouths of his starving 
progeny with bread ; Mabel Vane, the sweet unsophisticated country 
girl who came to London town after a weak and erring husband. 
It was Reade who invented the story and most of the incidents ; but 
Tom Taylor, his collaborateur, threw the whole into dramatic shape 
and gave the play its most sparkling passages of dialogue. A year 
later Reade turned his part of the work into a story, calling it “ Peg 
Woffington.” This is his first and one of his finest books. It is a 
model of artistic construction, containing neither a word too much 
nor a word too little. It tells a charmingly fresh and original story, 
the reading of which is like setting one’s teeth in a juicy pear fresh 
from the warm sunshine. 

It is related that in his early days Reade said: “I am like 
Goldsmith and others—I shall blossom late,” and, true enough, he 
was almost forty years of age before his life-work began. He de- 
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liberately sets out in his diary at this time the plan that he intended to 
follow in the writing of fiction. He proposed never to guess where 
he could know ; to visit all the places and experience all the sensa- 
tions he intended to describe ; to understand all that was possible 
of the hearts and brains of the people he intended to portray—in a 
word, to be a writer of truths instead of a writer of lies. “Now I 
know exactly what I am worth,” he says. “If I can work the above 
great system, there is enough of me to make one of the writers of 
the day. Without it—no, no.” 

His first long novel, “It is never too Late to Mend,” gives a lurid 
picture of prison life in England in the early years of the century, 
and brought about some important changes in the law with regard 
to the detention of prisoners. The atrocities practised on Tom 
Robinson by the brutal governor and his warders are written, as 
Reade himself said of another book, “in many places with art, in 
all with red ink and the biceps muscle.” While he was writing this 
book he took the utmost pains to verify every fact and incident 
that is described. He visited many prisons, he put himself in the 
convict’s place, he did his turn on the treadmill, he turned the crank, 
he even submitted to incarceration in the dark cell, and suffered 
while there unspeakable torture. He supplemented the information 
gained thus by reading libraries of blue books, pamphlets, letters, 
and volumes dealing with prisons and prison life. In “Hard Cash” 
he exposed, with the same ruthless pen and the same strength of 
invective, the villanies and dark deeds practised on the unfortunate 
inmates of private lunatic asylums; and in “ Put Yourself in His 
Place” he dealt in the same trenchant style with outrages committed 
by illegal trade unions. ‘These three stories, if they are not dis- 
tinguished by any subtle exposition of character nor by any abstruse 
psychological analysis of motive and conduct, simply reek with 
human nature and pulsate with life and movement from beginning 
toend. In the writing of them, Reade may have totally disregarded 
the canons of art (so called), but he did not mind any such puny 
limitation on his genius when he had a story to tell. In every one 
of his books the reader is sucked into the wild current of the 
narrative on the very first page, and carried with feverish haste from 
one scene of excitement, daring, terror, or pity to another, until he 
suddenly finds himself stranded on the last unwelcome word “ finis.” 

After the publication of “ It is never too Late to Mend,” Reade’s 
next important work was a story called ‘“ Love me Little, Love me 
Long,” a “mild tale,” in which our author discusses no social 
problems and indulges in no red ink. It is entirely a love story, 
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relating the efforts of a big, simple-minded, fiddle-playing sailor to 
capture the somewhat elusive affections of Miss Lucy Fountain, a 
young lady with a complex mind, whose anxiety to displease nobody 
carried her too often into the neutral zone between truth and 
falsehood, and sometimes even beyond that territory on the wrong 
side. 

But all these efforts were but the skirmishes before the real 
engagement. Reade had done good work, but nothing yet that 
entitled him to immortality. About this time an old Latin legend 
came under his notice which told “with harsh brevity the strange 
history of a pair who lived untrumpeted and died unsung four 
hundred years ago.” It was a touching story, with artistic and 
dramatic possibilities, and Reade determined to breathe into it the 
spirit of humanity. Accordingly, our author was to be seen, towards 
the end of the year 1859, in the Bodleian and Magdalen College 
libraries grubbing amongst the writings and chronicles of Froissart, 
Erasmus, Gringoire, Luther, and their fellows, and endeavouring to 
get an insight as to the state of society in Holland, Germany, and 
Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The pains that he 
took with this book, called first “A Good Fight” and afterwards 
“The Cloister and the Hearth,” were almost superhuman. His 
letters at this time are full of it. ‘“I am under weigh again,” he 
writes, “ but rather slowly. I think this story will almost wear my mind 
out.” Again, “I can’t tell whether it will succeed or not as a whole, 
but there shall be great and tremendous and tender things in it.” It 
is interesting to trace through these letters the gradual evolution of 
characters and scenes that have charmed millions of people since. 
In one of them he says : “ Gerard is just now getting to France after 
many adventures in Germany. The new character I have added— 
Denys, a Burgundian soldier, a crossbowman—will, I hope and 
trust, please you.” Never was hope better founded. Since those 
words were written, many and many a reader has lived over again 
the sayings and doings of this honest, true-hearted adventurer, with 
his everlasting “ Courage, le diable est mort.” Denys’s “ foible,” as we 
are told, was woman. ‘When he met a peasant girl on the road he 
took off his cap to her as if she was a queen, the invariable effect 
of which was that she suddenly drew herself up quite stiff like a 
soldier on parade, and wore a forbidding aspect.” 

“¢They drive me to despair,’ sighed poor Denys. ‘Is that a 
just return for a civil bonnetade? They are large, they are fair, 
but stupid as swans. . . . A little affability adorns even beauty.’ ” 

When “ The Cloister and the Hearth” was published in 1861, it 
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was accepted by the critics and the public as a great work, but it 
created no burst of enthusiasm. However, that year was prolific in 
great works. A public that was reading ‘Silas Marner,” “Great 
Expectations,” “The Adventures of Philip,” “The Woman in 
White,” “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” and a new book by 
Anthony Trollope, had its powers of appreciation fully engaged, 
and had little attention to devote to a comparatively new author like 
Reade. Time, however, has stamped “The Cloister and the 
Hearth ” with the seal of immortality. The pitiful story of Gerard 
and Margaret, “the sweetest, saddest, and most tender love story 
ever devised by wit of man,” can never die. Here is how Reade 
tells the end of it all :— 

“Thus after life’s fitful fever these true lovers were at peace. 
The grave, kinder to them than the Church, united them for ever; 
and now a man of another age and nation, touched with their fate, 
has laboured to build their tombstone, and rescue them from long 
and unmerited oblivion. . . . In every age the Master of life and 
death, who is kinder as well as wiser than we are, has transplanted 
to heaven, young, earth’s sweetest flowers. I ask your sympathy, 
then for their rare constancy and pure affection, and their cruel 
separation by a vile heresy in the bosom of the Church ; but not 
your pity for their early but happy end. ‘ Beati sunt qui in Domino 
moriuntur.’” 

It is difficult to see how anyone can approach this book in a 
critical spirit, although one writer has had the temerity to say certain 
disparaging things about it. It is entitled to nothing but the pro- 
foundest admiration, and its author to the most unbounded 
gratitude. Sir Walter Besant calls it the greatest historical novel in 
the language, and very few will be found to deny the justice of such 
praise. 

In Reade’s next book, “Hard Cash,” which was written for 
Dickens’s magazine, the author gives a vivid picture of himself at 
work, calling himself Mr. Rolfe, “the writer of romances founded 
on facts.” He describes his library as one of note-books and 
indexes—great volumes, containing a classified collection of facts, 
ideas, pictures, incidents, characters, scraps of dialogues, and letters. 
They were arranged and indexed under a multitude of headings, 
such as curialia, or man as revealed in the law courts; /emina 
vera, or the real woman ; Aumores diei, or the humour of the day ; 
nigri loci, or reports of dark deeds perpetrated in prison and 
lunatic asylums ; “the dirty oligarchy,” which included reports of 
trade outrages and strikes. Such an insatiable thirst had he for facts 
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of the very smallest importance that he even collected and classified 
the exclamations and colloquial expressions commonly used by 
women in real life. When he was writing a novel, he arranged in 
parallel columns, on thick paste-board cards, each about the size of a 
large portfolio, all the facts, incidents, living dialogues, reflections, 
and situations that he intended to use in the book. On this pile of 
dry bones he breathed the breath of genius, and immediately there 
sprang into life and being those great books that have been the 
delight and comfort of many a wearied brain. 

Reade reached the height of his fame and powers with “ Griffith 
Gaunt,” published in 1866. Although full of incident and action, 
this book is the nearest approach to a mere character study that 
Reade ever attempted. Kate Gaunt and Mercy Vint, examples of 
two very different types of noble womanhood, and Griffith Gaunt, 
the poor, weak, jealous hero, vacillating between the two of them, 
are as-carefully and truthfully drawn as any characters in fiction. 
Altogether, as regards characters, incidents, and construction, the 
book ‘is a triumph, full of noble passages and distinguished by the 
keenest pathos. 

It has never been denied that Reade was a writer who, when 
he chose, could play on the terror and pity of his readers; but 
Sir Walter Besant has said that, although always cheerful and 
hopeful, he is wanting in fun and mirth. Certainly he has written 
nothing that will provoke noigy hilarity or unctuous chuckling ; but, 
as it has been said, if the keenest humour is only a delightful sense of 
something perfect in allusion or suggestion, Reade’s work does con- 
tain much that is humorous. Witness the sly passage in “ The 
Double Marriage” :— 

She does not love him quite enough. Cure—marriage. 
He loves her a little too much. Cure—marriage. 

Reade’s use of the English language, too, was eccentric, not 
to say ludicrous. In “A Simpleton,” when he wished to signify 
that two people turned their backs on each other in a fit of temper, 
he wrote, “They showed napes.” Describing the complexion of 
the Newhaven fishwives in “Christie Johnstone,” he says :—“ It is 
a race of women that the northern sun peachifies instead of rose- 
woodizing.” In “Readiana” he describes a gentleman giving a 
lunch to two ladies at a railway restaurant as follows :—‘ He souped 
them, he tough-chickened them, he brandied and cochinealed one, © 
and he brandied and burnt-sugared the other.” (Brandy and 
cochineal, and brandy and burnt sugar, being Reade’s euphemisms 
for port and sherry respectively.) While he was preparing his 
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series Of articles on Old Testament characters, he read what he 
had written to John Coleman on one occasion and came to this 
startling passage in his argument :— 

“ Having now arrived at this conclusion, we must go the whole 
hog or none.” 

Coleman objected to this phrase. 

“You don’t like the hog, I see,” said Reade; “ Well, it’s a 
strong figure of speech, and it’s understanded of the people ; but— 
yes, you are right ; it’s scarcely Scriptural—so out it goes.” 

Unlike Eliot and Meredith, Reade develops the individuality of 
his people, and shows their various thoughts, motives, feelings, and 
passions, by means of dialogue and action rather than through deli- 
berate analysis. He himself said of George Eliot that her business 
seemed to him to consist principally in describing with marvellous 
accuracy the habits, manners, and customs of animalculz as they 
exist under the microscope. Reade indulges in no introspection ; 
he makes no pretence of being a psychologist ; he assumes to be 
only a recorder of events and nothing more. When Griffith Gaunt 
left his wife in the wood, full of rage at her supposed faithlessness, 
and determined to look on her beautiful face no more for ever, the 
reader is told simply that he darted to the stable yard, sprang on his 
horse, and galloped away from Hernshaw. Castle, with the face, the 


eyes, the gestures, the incoherent mutterings of a raving Bedlamite. 


With what pages and pages of reflectfons and philosophisings Eliot 
would have watered down this powerful scene. Reade describes it 
all in about two dozen sentences, and the reader knows intuitively 
everything that is passing in the minds of -the three persons con- 
cerned. But then Reade’s silences are often more eloquent than 
Eliot’s wordiness. 

Of the great gallery of portraits in Reade’s books, no class has 
created such discussion as his heroines—Margaret Brandt, Christie 
Johnstone, Jael Dence, Peg Woffington, and the others. No one 
has been yet bold enough to deny that they are at least interesting 
creations ; but, says Ouida, who leads the attack, none of them are 
gentlewomen: “Take, for instance, Zoe Vizard, who is described 
of good birth and breeding. She speaks and acts like a barmaid ; 
giggles and cries‘ La!’” But gentility is something more than merely 


_ Skin-deep, and so OQuida’s major proposition is fallacious. Besides, 


she has attacked so many other writers of fiction in almost exactly the 
same terms that her criticisms are not of much weight. Then Mr, 
W. L. Courtney makes a counter-attack by charging that Reade’s 
heroines are not real living people at all, but only a series of mono- 
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tonous types of womanhood—namely, the strong natural girl, the 
sweet simple lovable girl, without much strength of character, and 
the wicked passionate woman who has moments of grace. This 
form of criticism has been made to do duty very often. One inge- 
nious gentleman has classified all the characters in Dickens’s books, 
and reduced them to abouta dozen distinct types. There isno doubt 
that the same thing could be done with Scott and Thackeray. And 
if Mr. Courtney were so wishful he could classify even Shakespeare’s 
heroines under the same headings as he has assigned to Reade’s. 
Kate, Portia, Rosalind, and Olivia would easily come under the 
classification of the strong natural girl. Ophelia, Desdemona, Juliet, 
and Viola would represent the sweet simple loving girl, without much 
strength except where her love was concerned; while Lady Mac- 
beth, Lear’s two daughters, and Cleopatra are obviously Mr. Court- 
ney’s wicked passionate women. There are plenty of sweet and 
natural women in fiction, from Fielding down to Stevenson, but, as 
Besant points out, it is Reade who has found the true woman: the 
“average woman,” with plenty of small faults and plenty of great 
virtues. Reade neither palliates the one nor unduly magnifies the 
other. Kate Gaunt is imperious and haughty ; Lucy Fountain tells 
fibs ; Christie Johnston mangles the Queen’s English ; even Peter 
Brandt’s red-haired girl, the most lovable of them all, is not above 
some small deceits. But these shortcomings are nothing as compared 
with their good qualities—their staunchness and loyalty to their own, 
the depths of devotion and affection in their nature, their merciful- 
ness and forgivingness. No writer in the English language ever showed 
the beauty of womanhood so truly, tenderly, and sympathetically as 
Reade has done. 

It was the fate of Reade, as it was the fate of Shakespeare and 
Scott, not to be appreciated at his true worth during his lifetime. 
When he first came before the reading public with “ Peg Woffing- 
ton,” Scott had been dead only twenty years, Dickens and Thackeray 
had already published the best portion of their work and were the 
idols of the hour, and George Eliot was getting ready to compete 
with them as a fiction-monger. The capacity of the public to digest 
mediocre work is stupendous, but its appreciation of the fruits 
of genius is limited, and for a time Reade’s books did not get 
all the attention they deserved. However, in spite of Time’s 
handicap they have now placed themselves in the affections of the 
public on terms of equality with the writings of the older authors, 
and “The Cloister and the Hearth” is almost as well known and 
appreciated as “David Copperfield,” “Ivanhoe,” or “The New- 
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comes.” Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray are kings each in his own 
particular realm ; but if anyone wants a good bracing story that will 
bring the colour to the cheek and the brightness to the eye—full of 
plenty of pathos and humour, terror and pity, moving accidents by 
flood and field, and strong human nature—a dramatic story that will 
carry the reader along without a single interruption, written in honest 
English that says what it wants to say without any circumlocution— 
a story exhaling the author’s love of right and honest indignation at 
wrong, and inculcating with every sentence the eternal truths of Holy 
Writ—let him step for an hour or two into the wonderful world that 
Charles Reade has created, and he will not be disappointed. 


W. J. JOHNSTON. 
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PARISH REGISTERS. 


This regester heare yo" may see 
& how many hundred that heare bee 
Wrot downe by others, lookt on by mee ; 
& if yo" cast yor f on this 
_ it twil be well and not amis ; 
for tont be long eare it is this 
with me and thee.—CROPTHORNE, Worcestershire. 


HE student of parish registers, unlike the poet, is made, not 
born. The taste for the study has to be acquired, but when 

once acquired it is not easily lost, and is in danger of becoming a 
sort of monomania. A late Oxford don asserted that the pursuit of 
a pedigree exceeded in interest and excitement the chase of the fox. 


The greatly increased interest shown during the last few years in 
nearly all branches of antiquarian study, especially genealogy and 
local family history, has extended naturally to our oldest general 
records. The parish register contained information concerning 
every inhabitant, or was supposed to; gentle and simple, rich and 
poor were alike entered in its pages. This non-discriminating 
universality distinguishes the parish register from the “ Heralds’ 
Visitations,” the latter taking cognisance only of the great or 
wealthy. The former records therefore are particularly interesting 
and valuable to the common people, as supplying, imperfectly and 
fragmentarily, but still supplying, the only family history the 
commons possess. 

On September 29, 1538, Sir Thomas Cromwell instituted parish 
registers, that is, he ordered to be recorded all baptisms, burials, and 
marriages occurring in the kingdom, making use for this purpose of 
the organisation of the church, and decreeing that the parish priest 
should be the responsible registrar. Cromwell’s design was announced 
two or three years earlier, but was temporarily abandoned, as it 
excited the suspicion of the vulgar, who feared some new tax. A 
few registers are known of earlier date than 1538, but they were 
universally begun in that year. 

“This book begineth the xxi*t day of nouember in the yeare 
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of our Lord God 1538, and in the yeare of the Raigne of our lorde 
Henry the VIII, Kinge of England, ffrance, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith” (Feckenham). 

“The book conteyning all the weddings, Christenings, and Burialls 
within the Parish of Monck frieston from the ffirst day of December 
which was in the yere of our Lord God 1538 And in the yere of the 
Reign of our Soveraine Lord King Henry the Eight the xxx‘, 
written by Peter Marshall, then Curate there, as followeth, viz.” 
(Monck Frieston). Rous Lench register begins in 1538, but the 
first two pages are filled by a list of sixteen members of the Rous 
family, the oldest entry being a birth in 1513. In 1603 the com- 
mand of 1538 was emphasised, and every parish was to provide a 
parchment book into which the entries from the old paper books 
were to be fairly and legibly transcribed. About 800 registers only 
begin in 1538, and they are usually transcripts made as ordered. 

“ This Register booke was bought & pvided by henry Piper and 
Edwarde Langley, Churche Wardens, in Anno Diii 1607, for 
Mariages, Christenings, and burials” (St. Nicholas, Ipswich). ‘This 
book begins in 1539. Beer Hackett contains a like announce- 
ment, and most early registers are obviously transcripts, being in one 
handwriting up to or beyond 1600. 

This parchment book was to be kept in a “sure coffer with three 
locks.” The coffer is to this day a prominent and necessary article 
of furniture in all churches. Very many specimens of the oldest and 
most primitive forms of coffer are extant. In its most original form 
the coffer was merely .a length of tree-trunk roughly squared and 
hollowed out, the lid Sometimes retaining the form and also the bark 
of the tree. Our word “trunk” as applied to clothes-boxes is a 
reminder of their evolution from this primitive form. The specimens 
preserved at Minster, Thanet, and at Wimborne are well known. 
The coffer in Studley Church, Warwickshire, is very obviously a 
tree trunk ; and that at’Kington, Worcester, is a huge block of elm. 

The manner of eritry and the amount of detail in each entry 
appear to have been left to the discretion or industry of the parson 
or the clerk, and as these qualities are very variable, an uniform plan 
did not exist. In some registers, in fact the majority, the details 
are as few as they well can be, while in a few books extensive and 
even copious detail is almost revelled in, ¢.g. Bishampton, Worcester. 
Entries concerning people of distinction or importance are nearly 
always made fuller and more exact than those about folk of commoner 
clay ; and Latin is often used in the former instances even when the 
rest of the register is in English. The early registers were usually 
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written in Latin, which was then the universal language of the 
Church and of scholars. This custom, however, died out towards 
the end of the sixteenth century. And again, as Puritan influence 
increased, learning decreased and Latin was not generally used 
in the registers except in the cases above referred to. 

Baptisms were usually entered thus: “ Roger Regibell was 
cristinit the xvi Day of februar, 1548” (Banstead) ; “ Henricus Hunt 
filius Rapheli Hunt bapt. fuit vigesimo tertio die mensis septembris 
1602” (Hanbury); “1564 April 26 Gulielmus filius Johannis 
Shakspere” (Stratford-on-Avon) ; or, simpler still, “ Jane Bussy bap. 
ye viii of January, 1576” (Haydor). A full entry is, “ Edward the 
sonne of Sir John Rous, Knight, was borne the x*" of May att Stowe, 
in Buckinghamshere, and there baptised the xvi‘ of the same month, 
Sir Edward Tirrell and Sir John Temple beinge godfathers and the 
Ladye Wutton godmother ” (Rous Lench). 

Illegitimate children were entered in a variety of ways. ‘“ Hughe 
Pigot, a Bastard son of Margaret Pigot, begotten as she sayeth by 
Michaell Harrison, an hostler, dwelling wt® one Mr. ffroome, in 
London, near newgate, att the signe of the Seriante Head, xped 
xxxi™° die Julie 1603” (Monk Fryston): an interesting as well as 
a copious entry. ‘1677, Jane ffilia populiand Elizabeth Neatherton, 
bapt. June 2” (Inkberrow). “1566, Aprill 21, Johanna filia Thomae 
Allyn, notha” (Stratford) ; in this register the name of the father is 
alone given, a quite unusual custom. “ Jane filia ffranciscae Pool in 
fornicariis complexibus concepta, baptizata fuit 21™° die Maii 1703” 
(Keynsham). The “spurious child,” “illegitimate son,” “base 
daughter,” &c., are terms commonly used in the above cases. In 
Banstead register some baptismal entries are written “ regeneratus 
fuit,” and at Bishampton eniries like the following occur: “1674, 
Henricus Brooke, Filius Thomae Brooke, Vicarii hujus Ecclesiae et 
Mariae uxoris Die Saturni undecimo die Julii natus (circa Horam 
6tam post meridianam) die Dominico 12™° die Julii renatus id est 
Baptizatus fuit anno praedicto;” also, “1694, Decimo die Julii 
Franciscus, Johannis Ems et Elizabethae uxoris Anabaptistarum filius, 
baptizatus fuit.” 

The entries of burial are often more simple than those of baptism. 
Nothing balder can be written than “ Abraham Delman, buryed 
Maii 11%,” unless it be “ Aprill ro**, a stranger buryed,” not even 
the sex mentioned in the last ; both entries occur in 1627 (Newenden 
register, co. Kent). “lame Betty Marshall buried April ye 11%, 
1729,” and “old Gamer Marshall old Isaac ye clerk’s wife bur. 
March 15*, 1730,” do confer individuality (Flyford Flavel). The 
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theological bias of the rector is manifested in “1641, Primogenitus filius 
Johannis Wall, Rectoris et Gratiae uxoris eius sepultus fuit inbap- 
tizatus quarto die mensis Julii” (Rous Lench). The progress of the 
Civil War through many parts of the kingdom is manifested in the 
registers of many parishes—e.g., “1642, February 21, A Souldier of 
the Parliament troupes buried febr. 21, slaine then at ye fight in ye 
Towne.” “1645, Aug. 24. In ye fight at Broken back betwene a 
troupe .. . ye Kings forces (surprized by ye Parliam*) & ye 
Parliam.; 2 killed of ye King’s forces w°* were buried at our 
Towne, Aug. 25” (North Luffenham). “1643, Julii 21. Two 
soldiers buried.” “July 22, one soldier buried” (Bletchley), &c. 
An example of excommunicate burial from Monk Fryston reads: 
“1613, Januarie. John Ellysse, being excommunicate, buried at the 
Winde Milne, xiiij die.” A like entry from Inkberrow is: “ 1773. 
Joseph Mucklow, Hang’d himself. Buried in Salter Street Cross 
Road, Nov™. 8.” 

From Banstead register 1678 is, ‘A child of Robert Smithers, 
being ye first corps wrapped in Woollen according to a late Act of 
Parliamt.” This Act was first passed in 1666, in order to encourage 
the wool trade, but in 1678 the law was re-enacted with greater 
stringency, and affidavit had to be made by a friend or relation of the 
deceased that the Act had been obeyed by them. “1680. Margaret 
Hunt de Kington, uxor Richardi Hunt, sepulta fuit in May 25, 1680. 
An affidavit was made according to the late Act for burying in 
wollen by Mary Web, of Kington, widow, May 28, before Justice 
Symonds, and a certificate thereof brought to me the same day. 
Wm. Holkingham, Rector de North Piddle.” A fine was paid when 
the corpse was buried in linen. “1711, Sept. 16. Mrs. Dorothy 
Sills, wife of Wellisburn Sills, Esq’, in linnen” (North Luffenham) ; 
“Mrs. Katherine Dolben, wife of his Grace John, Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, buried in Linnen, and the penalty paid. August 17th, 
1706” (Finedon). 

The entries of death rarely have the age attached except in people 
of advanced age, and the scarcity of these is a good argument against 
the probability of their truth. Among forty-five consecutive burial 
entries in Banstead register are four entries of death at over ninety 
(three men), and one woman aged 100. One man, Thomas Blake, 
age ninety-two, buried in 1673, is perhaps the T. Blake mentioned 
in 1585 as baptised on June 9, and therefore was eighty-nine, not 
ninety-two. Also Thomas Puplet, age eighty-eight, buried Nov. 25, 
1675, is most likely the individual Thomas Puplett, baptised 
December 13, 1589, and therefore eighty-six. If such errors occur 
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where verification is easy, what sort of accuracy can we expect when 
verification is difficult or impossible? For several years the writer 
has been in the habit of checking all statements as to great age that 
have come before him, and in all cases that he has been able to 
fully investigate the age stated has always been greater than it really 
was. Causes of death except in cases of accident or violence are 
rarely entered, and when entered are always interesting and instruc- 
tive. Nearly every register contains entries analogous to the following 
examples :—“ 1714, July 22. A poorman who was murtherd near the 
half-way Tree by having his throat cut, buried” (Cropthorne) ; “ John 
Shpard, Hang’d at Warwick, buried Sept. 1, 1780” (Inkberrow) ; 
£1625, William Stanly who in running y® race fell from his horse and 
brake his neck.- Sepul. Sept. 2” (Banstead) ; “1615, John Sharp, 
of Hillom, was drowned in his well and founde guilty of his owne 
death by the Jury, and buried at Bettrice hil xvij™° die Maii” 
(Monk Fryston). A great many deaths by drowning in the Avon 
are entered in Keynsham register. Monk Fryston register, in 1604, 
contains many deaths from the plague; and Bletchley register con- 
tains, in 1665, no less than 126 entries of burial, chiefly deaths from 
the plague, the usual yearly average of burials being about twenty. 
In the eighteenth century a study of the registers shows occasional 
years of great mortality, probably caused by small-pox. 

It is seldom, however, that one meets with entries so complete as 
the following example from Bishampton, which register contains 
many such:—“June 7, 1679. Johannes Callowe generosus ad 
annum aetatis 77 et 11 menses vivens, obiit die Jovis quinto die 
Junii circa nonam horam vespertinam septimo die ejusdem sepultus. 
Incola antiquus, bonus vicinis dum vixit. Amicis liberalis in 
hospitio largus vicinis Religionis Xtianae Ecclesiae Anglicanae 
strenuus et constans professor, temporalibus pessimis Regi firmiter 
adhaesit, pace exiit et nunc speravimus quiescit in domino.” 

There is less variation in the form of entry of marriage than 
there is in the forms of baptism and burial. The usual record was 
“Thomas Whitlarke and Frances Walker married January 28, 
1606” (Finedon) ; sometimes the parishes are mentioned, as 
**1654, May 30th, John Lampard, of Newenden, was married to 
Elizabeth Bodl, of Rounden in Kent” (Newenden). The student 
of registers is struck by the disproportionate fewness of the marriage 
entries as compared with the entries of birth, &c.; this is very 
noticeable in some registers and usually attracts attention in most. 
One is loth to think that our forefathers largely forgot the ceremony 
or considered the Scotch formula sufficient—an explanation would 
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be interesting. In 1653 a new law altered the old process of con- 
tracting marriage, “the intension of marriage being published 
three several Lords days” in the parish church, and the ceremony 
taking place before a Justice of the Peace, who signs the register. 
“That John Waters and Deborah Rophey, both of the Parish of 
Banstead, were married according to Act by John Yates, Justice of 
the Peace, Febt 18", 1655 ” (Bansted). 

During the Civil War the disorganisation of the Church and 
State extended to the parochial register books. In many parishes 
records ceased entirely, and in others the dispossessed clergy secured 
and took away the register, but in others no hiatus in their continuity 
occurs. ‘1646: Here Mr. Holden rector of this pish left off 
writing, but kept this booke fr6 Mr. Birch, the succeeding minist", 
untill ye yeare 1653” (Kington, Worcester) ; this note is followed 
later by the announcement, “ William Birch, Minister and Register 
for the Parish according to the Act for mariages, births, and burials 
by Oliver Cromwell taking force the 29th day of Septemb", Anno 
D6., 1653 ;” the last is erased (scribbled over), probably when this was 
written: “ The Act for mariages, births, and burialls was made voyd 
by an Act of Parliament bearing date the 19th of June, 1660.” 
Generally the war has left its mark on the registers by the irregu- 
larity with which many were kept, by the frequent entries of burials 
of soldiers, by the registration of “births,” not “ baptisms,” and by 
the marriage by Justices. The Act mentioned above was part of the 
scheme of general secularisation of everything aimed at by the then 
government ; laymen, called “the parish registers,” were to be 
appointed by election and the appointment entered in the register 
book. “I have approved off & sworne George Harris, of the parish 
of Keynsham, in this Countie (Somerset), to be parish Register there 
according to the Act of parliament in that behalfe made, hee being 
chosen to the said office by divers of the inhabitants of the said 
parish as by a certificate under their hands appeareth, December 
the 1st, 1653: Ri. Jones.” It is only fair to record that the registers 
were kept well during the time this Act was in force, in fact, rather 
better than had previously been the case. The Restoration brought a 
reversion to the old practice, and is a common cause of jubilant note 
on the part of the clergy, who manifested their joy in various ways: 
“The yeare of our Lord God 1660, the twelveth yeare of the reign 
of (our) Lord King Charles the Second” (Beer Hacket). Occasion- 
ally a register is found in the condition of that of Stock and Bradley, 
Worcester: “Memorandum. That this book was bought the 
ffourth day of May, 1660, by Thomas Hunt, one of the Church 
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Wardens for the Parish of Bradley, the yeare aforesayd, untill which 
time there was no Register booke kept in the sayd parish, since the 
death of John Baker, clerk, who died in the beginning of the warres, 
neither was there any settled minister there for fifteen yeares together, 
nor any Marriages, Births, Baptisms, or Burialls registered during all 
those dayes, other than what were gathered upp by the hands of the 
said Thomas Hunt, and Thomas Sale the pish Clarke for ffiue years 
Last past, and are heerin Registered as ffolloweth, as they are noted in 
mine own booke”: then follow about a dozen entries of Mr. Hunt’s 
family. 

Incumbents were also encouraged to record any interesting or 
remarkable fact or occurrence which would be of use for posterity to 
know.' Many curious events have accordingly been preserved of 
both local and universal interest through this medium. A great 
many registers contain nothing of this nature, and many more but 
little, yet in the aggregate the amount of useful facts recorded is 
great. The parish boundaries, and the dilapidated condition of the 
vicarage in the 18th century (during the repair of which the workmen 
hazarded their lives), are entered in the Inkberrow book ; the progress 
of the plague at the end of Elizabeth’s reign is recorded at Bishamp- 
ton, and the occurrence of a record flood is the subject of comment 
at Bletchley ; the institution of fresh parsons is often entered, also 
lists of church property ; and items of personal interest, ¢.g. “That 
Mr. Jno. Prince, Rect. of Naunton, did in the year 1714 give full 
leave licence and autority to Mr. George Hunt of ye said Parish to 
amend and enlarge a Pew in ye Chancel of ye said C** at his own 
discretion, and for ye use of him and his Heirs for ever” (Naunton 
Beauchamp). In Grafton Flyford register there is a list of books 
belonging to the parish in 1700, also “the ewy treess sett in Grafton 
ffliford church yard Jan. 6 anno dom. 1696 att ye charge of Martinus 
Pindar.” The aforesaid “treess” do not now exist: also, “1751 
Sept. 29. N.B.—Here the new Regulation of the Calendar takes 
place by authority.” 

Throughout their history, annual transcripts of the registers have 
been ordered to be sent by each parish to the Diocesan centre ; notes 
certifying that this has been done are common enough, but, never- 
theless, the regulation seems to have been always more or less 
disregarded by both the transcribers and the recipients of the 
transcripts. The incumbents appear to have been as a body only 
less negligent in making the copies than the Bishops have been in 
caring for the copies when made. 

1 Sterne makes use of this custom in his History of a Watch Coat. 
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In 1812 Rose’s Act was passed, and for the second time in their 
history the registers became a governmental and not an ecclesiastical 
institution. It is a lamentable fact that the carelessness of 
incumbents and the ignorance or neglect of parish clerks led 
frequently to the omission of registration, a fault that is not extinct 
even now ; the writer knows of more than one instance of culpable 
indifference to accuracy. 

The general defects of the system led the State at last to become 
its own registrar, and appoint the now well-known district registrars 
to record our births, marriages, and deaths on an uniform plan, 
in 1837. 

Though subject to passive neglect, and worse, during the past, 
it may now be granted that the present custodians of these ancient 
records are alive to the importance of their careful preservation. It 
is, however, the general opinion of antiquaries that all parish registers 
should be copied and printed, to render permanent preservation more 
certain than if the original were the only copy in existence. Many 
registers have been printed by enthusiasts. Some clergy have 
published them in parochial magazines ; the Harleian Society for some 
years has printed and issued to the members an annual volume, and 
the writer knows of at least one register being printed at the expense 
of an American citizen whose ancestors figured in it. But when we 
remember that there are several thousands of these books in 
England :t is easily realised that isolated instances of publication, 
though valuable, will not do in reasonable time all that is considered 
necessary. 

The first united organised attempt to print registers was made in 
1896 by the newly formed Parish Register Society. For a subscrip- 
tion (annual) of one guinea it issued in that year five volumes. It 
is pointed out in the first report that the larger the number or 
subscribers, the more volumes will each subscriber get for his money. 
In short, very few if any societies can promise so great a return for 
so small an outlay as the Parish Register Society ; and this fact 
ought to be a strong inducement to antiquaries and others to join it. 
“Oh minister whosoere thou be that shall com after me see that thou 
keepe this booke no worse then I have done these seven yeares past 
p me Robt. Watts ibm Cur.” (1605, Cropthorne.) 

WILLIAM BRADBROOK. 
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A BASKETFUL OF DROPPED f#’S, 


HIS is a trite joke, or at best only a new way of expressing it ; 

but there is a sense in which we can really collect the H’s 

that have been dropped. The complaint about the omission of this 

letter is by no means merely a modern one. It was said by some 

old Roman, that there are people who think the leaving out the H 

from omo almost as great an offence as homicide itself. But it isa 

fact that the dropping of H, regarded both in ancient Rome, and 

modern London, as a mark of vulgarity, has played a very conspicuous 
part in the formation of languages. 

There are more ways than one in which H may be “ dropped.” 
It may be made silent while still written, or omitted both from 
speech and writing, or softened to a less decided sound. It may be 
left out from the beginning of a word, from the middle, from the 
end. In all these ways, we English, and other nations too, have 
been dropping H’s for several centuries. Let us now go back into 
the past, and follow the track of our language, and of the foreign one 
best known to us—French—and gather up some of these H’s; we 
shall soon get a nice little basketful, and, what is more, we shall find 
that some of them belonged to words very often in use. 

To begin with the word 7#: this was formerly 4i#. In the Saxon 
Chronicle we continually find “Ai# gelamp,” it happened. And when 
“ Othere, the old sea captain, who dwelt in Heligoland,” came, as 
Longfellow describes, “to King Alfred, the lover of truth,” and told 
him about the land to the north, Alfred wrote down how “ easteweard 
hit maeg bion syxtig mila brad, and middeweard thritig, and northe- 
weard he cwaeth, thaer 4/¢ smalost waére, thaet Ai¢ mihte beon 
threora mila brad to thaém more,” “eastward it may be sixty miles 
broad, and midward thirty, and northward, he said, where it was 
smallest, that it might be three miles broad, to the moor,” which moor 
stretched far away, and in some places took two weeks to travel 
across.' And Layamon, about the period of Magna Charta, tells us 


1 See Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, pp. 17 et seg. It is evident that the 
Heligoland in question cannot be the island of that name, but a district in 
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how “ hit com him on mode ”—that is, came to his mind—to write his 
“ Brut,” or chronicle of Britain, which, even though every line of it, 
previous to the coming of Czsar, and much of what follows, be 
pronounced fabulous, will always be a treasure to students of glosso- 
logy. This is the great advantage, which a vernacular chronicle, of 
any age or country, has over a Latin one. Layamon, however, some- 
times uses #¢ as well as Ai/, and the two continue to alternate long 
after his time. Chaucer, as far as I recollect, always has ##, being in 
this, as in other ways, a writer of comparatively modern style ; but 
hit appears in Tyndale’s Bible, and even, it would seem, in some of 
the older editions of Shakespeare, showing that this H, at any rate, 
clung on to the language for a long time before it was finally dis- 
carded. i, in fact, was the neuter of Ae, and had Ais for the 
possessive, as in Shakespeare, “Treason has done Ais worst,” “ the 
cliff that beetles o’er 47s base into the sea,” and in the Bible “if the 
salt hath lost 47s savour.” The word 7¢s does not seem to have been 
in use at all before 1600 or thereabouts, and, as others have pointed 
out ere now, would have been alone enough to expose poor 
Chatterton’s forgeries, to a critic really acquainted with Old English. 
But why, it may be asked, have we dropped the H from /z¢ and not 
from he, his, him, her? Probably because we more often have 
occasion to use these words with emphasis: “ He did it,” “ He took 
what was not Ais,” formerly 4is’n, “I am older than e,” ! and being 


Norway. Othere said ‘‘thaet nan mann ne bide be northan him,” ‘‘so far I 
live to the northward, no man lives north of me.” Bzde, lived; compare Jide, 
abode, and abad in Hyderabad and other towns of Hindustan. 

1 It is worth noticing that children, and such persons as have not studied 
grammar, usually say, *‘ older than Azm,” as they say, ‘it’s me,” ‘it wasn’t 
me;” and, though these forms are considered incorrect, they somehow seem 
more natural. In French we have ‘‘c’est oz,” ‘* c’est Juz,” and French writers 
also employ these apparently oblique cases, in certain other instances where we 
use the nominative ; thus, Voltaire, describing how Besme found his comrades 
kneeling at the feet of Coligny — 


** A cet objet touchant /z seul est inflexible, 
Lui seul, & la pitié toujours inaccessible, 
Aurait cru faire un crime, et trahir Médicis, 
Si du moindre remords il se sentait surpris.” 

In English the corresponding phrase is ‘‘ only Ae.” 

‘* All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Czesar. 
#e only, in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them.” 


Some French grammarians condemn this use of woz, tot, Juz, pointing to an 
earlier use of 7e, tv, 27; but I think that the present forms could scarcely have 
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pronounced with more stress, they would keep the H till it became 
permanently fixed by literature, while 477, not being so powerfully 
pronounced, would lose the H and become z#. We shall find some 
similar cases later on. 

This permanent loss of H from the beginning of a word, and 
before a vowel, is, however, comparatively rare in English, and as 
this is the only sense in which “dropping of H’s” is usually under- 
stood, the practice may be regarded as a deviation from rule, since 
it has rarely become sufficiently general to alter the spelling. As for 
the words like Aour, where H is written but not sounded, they are 
French, and must be treated of in a different place. But we have a 
great many English words where H has been lost in other ways, 
sometimes becoming silent and sometimes disappearing altogether. 

In the first place, there are all the words with g#, written, but not 
sounded—dright, light, night, daughter, right, sight, and others. All 
English readers are familiar with these, and have been accustomed 
from childhood to spell them in one way and pronounce them in 
another ; but it may not have occurred to all that this is a form of 
the tendency to leave out H, which they have likewise been accus- 
tomed to regard as vulgar. Yetso it is: for these words, in Old 
English, are written with % only as often as gh—dtht, niht, &c.—and 
we may be sure that in either case there was a time when they were 
pronounced as they were written, while in modern German the 
cognate words “icht, nacht, tochter have the ch still pronounced, as, 
indeed, it often is in Scotch ; while in some cases we can see a cor- 
responding guttural in Latin or Greek, as in /ux, nox, Ouyarnp, these 
words being also related, though more remotely, to our own ; for, as 
most readers now know, the languages of Europe are nearly all 
descended from a common stock, showing a correspondence of 
sounds more or less easily traced, and H, being a species of guttural, 
readily interchanges with others of the same group. 

In the above words we have kept the guttural written, but in 


become established, if they had not always existed, to some extent, in the popular 
speech, and that they represent a case which is neither exactly nominative nor 
accusative, as we now use the terms, but emphatic, or, to coin a word, 
ipsissimal. If we assume the existence of this case, it may explain the curious 
contradiction of saying myself, ourselves, and himself, themselves; hisself and 
theirselves being considered incorrect. May not the one form have been 
originally reflective, the other emphatic ? 

He said it hém-self =ipse dixit. 

He killed 42s-self =se interfecit. 

This is only a conjecture, but it may account for some apparent incon- 
sistencies, in our own and other languages. 


= SU SO ES BS z 
REL SE A TAGE IS Be BE SME FS ter 


SEN rs Se 


= —— ae 
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some cases it has altogether disappeared from English, though living 
in other languages; such is the pronoun Z. This was formerly ich, 
and earlier still 7, presumably with a sharper sound. Thus 
Caedmon, our first known poet, singing the fall of the angels and of 
man, a thousand years before Milton announced his intention of 
pursuing “things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme,” makes the proud 
archangel ask, “ Hwy sceal zc theowian?” ‘ Why shall I serve ?”! 
Thus Alfred writes in his will, “ J¢ A:lfred west scaxena cinge,” “I 
Alfred, king of the West Saxons,” and later on Layamon tells us how 
Vortigern said to the Saxon strangers, “Ich wulle witen what cnihten 
ye beon,” I would know what knights ye be,” and the elder stranger 
answered, “Ich the wille cuthen, what cnihten we beon, Ich hatte 
Hengest, Hors is min brother,” “I will make thee know what 
knights we be; I am called Hengist, Horsa is my brother ;” and later 
than this we find Mad Tom saying, “’ch ill” for “I will,” to pass 
as a Kentish peasant, the word apparently living on in the spoken 
dialect of Kent, and probably of some other places, after it haa 
ceased to be usual in the written language. In German we have 
still ck, in Dutch 2, with a sharper guttural, sometimes pronounced 
alone—“’k heb,” “I have”—and in Danish jeg, with a guttural now 
scarcely sounded, and all are cognate with ego.” 

Another word in constant use, which has lost a guttural, is of. 
This is contracted from zoughi, in Old English often written noh/, and 
having, as now, a more emphatic signification than merely zot. The 
simple negative adverb was ze, as we find it continually in Chaucer, 


1 The word ¢heow, for slave, occurs in Jvanhoe; Cedric, when liberating 
Gurth, says, ‘‘ Zkeow art thou no longer.” With regard to Milton, the line is 
certainly an unfortunate one, for there can be no doubt that the theme had often 
been attempted before, and by his contemporary Joost van Vondel among 
others, though some have tried to prove that he knew nothing either of Vondel 
or Caedmon. It has been pointed out, however (see Sweet’s Asglo-Saxon 
Reader), that even Caedmon was not the first to tell the story of the Fall in verse. 
The modern outcry against plagiarism seems only to begin with Milton ; 
everyone knows that Shakespeare borrowed, to say nothing of Chaucer and 
other medizval writers. 

* The celebrated speech of Kirkpatrick, when Bruce doubted he had slain 
Comyn, is sometimes quoted as ‘* /ch mak sicker,” but I have not been able to 
discover on what authority this rests. It is remarkable that John Barbour, who 
is so often quoted by Walter Scott, in the notes to the Lord of the Isles, and to 
whom we naturally turn for all the popular anecdotes concerning Bruce, does 
not mention. Kirkpatrick in connection with the murder. This writer, however, 
sometimes himself uses 72, as well as Z. 

* This me is the negative sign, which has entered into the formation of many 
words—one, n-one, either, n-either, ever, n-ever; German immer, n-immer; and 
Latin wdlus, n-ullus ; unquam, n-unguam; in Old English we had n-is, n-as, 
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and in Spenser also, but this is well known to be an archaism. 
Chaucer, however, sometimes uses mat, or nought, in cases where the 
mere negative would seem to be enough; and we can easily see how, 
from being often used, the word would lose its guttural, and become 
not, and that, as in the case of te and Aim, the greater emphasis laid 
on the word, when it had a substantival meaning, would cause the 
guttural to be sounded to a later period, and thus to be permanently 
settled in writing; while, when it was simply a negative, the consonant 
would disappear, like the initial of Az/, from the word having less 
emphasis. In German the adverb is still mcht, often, indeed, 
pronounced w?#, while the substantive has s added, michis. 

Two other very common words, from which a guttural has 
similarly disappeared, are more and most. They are the comparative 
and superlative of an old word moh, or moch, meaning great, another 
form of much. We still find this occasionally in the names of places, 
as Much Hadham, in Hertfordshire; we had also mochel, like muckle 
in Scotch, and these are related distantly to the Latin mag in magnum, 
the Greek péya (peyadoc=muckle), and the Hindu J/aha, as seen 
in Maha-rajah, great king (Rajah=rex), and another word wherewith 
we have of late years become familiar, M/ah-atma, great spirit. The 
German comparative meh-r still keeps the consonant, though it is 
scarcely sounded, and it has disappeared in the superlative meis/, as 
in our most. So, too, near is the comparative of igh, formerly also 
written zezh, or neh—German nah, naher. Thus, in the “ Prioress’s 
Tale,” we read how the little boy “ drough him er and ner ”—that is, 
drew him nearer and nearer—to hear the singing of the “ Alma 
Redemptoris Mater,” and how, after the Jews have left him for dead, 
his friends come and “carien him unto the mexte abbay,” next, or 
nehst, meaning nearest, as seen also in the terse old proverb, “ When 


n-ill, n-olde, is not, was not, will not, would not; we still sometimes use the 
phrase z7z/ly-willy, that is, mz// he, will he, nolens volens; nolo is presumably 
contracted from we volo, In Chaucer’s time two or more negatives might be 
used grammatically ; thus we read of his courteous knight that 


‘* He never yet no vilainye ne sayde 
In all his lyf, unto zo maner wight.” 


It is sometimes said that two negatives make an affirmative; this is partly true 
and partly untrue. We use such phrases as ‘not unlikely,” ‘not incapable ” 
in an affirmative sense; but when two negatives are combined, as above, 
‘*never-no,” the meaning is still negative, though modern grammarians pronounce 
the form incorrect. In Latin we have non-ne, non-n-ulli, used affirmatively, 
while in French we have ne—pas, ne—point, &c., used negatively ; but these 
phrases originally had a literal meaning, “je ne vais pas,” I go not a step, &c. 
See Brachet’s Historical Grammar. 
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bale is hex, boot is next,” “ When evil is highest good is nighest.” 
To say nearer and nearest is, therefore, a pleonasm, but this is not 
unusual in the formation of modern words and phrases ; it will be 
enough here to point out that chi/d-r-en is a double plural, childer 
being still used in some parts, like the German hinder. 

We may next notice briefly the words beginning with wh—when, 
where, what, why, which, white, whip, wheel. In these the 4 is still 
pronounced, at any rate by some, but not so strongly as it once was; 
this we may infer from the fact, that these words were formerly 
written with the 4 before the w—/wen, hwat, hwy, &c.; in Scotch 
they were guhen, guhat, the g being presumably, as now, a sharp 
guttural; in Danish the corresponding words have still Avo—Avan, 
hvad—but in German they have only w—wann, was, &c.—contrary 
to the instances above given, of the aspirate continuing to be written 
and sounded in German, and not in English. But most remarkable 
in our collection of “dropped H’s” are those which have vanished 
from the beginning of words in combination with 7 or r—A/af, loaf; 
hleapian, to leap; hraefn, raven; hrofe, roof, and such names as 
Hrothgar for Roger—this, like many other Germanic names, having 
come to us again through the French—and Hrytheranfelda for 
Rotherfield. These words are curiosities, inasmuch as, though part 
of our own language, we cannot even make any approach to the 
pronunciation now, without an effort, so long have we been unused to 
them. L is the most liquid of consonants, the one that least 
obstructs the voice ; this is shown by the fact, that if we want to 
sing a tune without words we instinctively say /a-/a-/a, the sound 
produced simply by the vibration of the tongue, which we can 
scarcely help moving, while the mouth is open for singing ; but for 
all that, we cannot easily combine / and 4, though it seems rather 
strange, that while able to pronounce Latin so smoothly, we should 
feel ourselves baffled by our own ancestors’ speech. The truth would 
seem to be, that in our general desire to read and quote Latin, we 
have determined to give every Latin letter, or combination of letters, 
a sound that we can pronounce without difficulty, though, as all 
know, there are éndless discussions as to the true pronunciation.' 


1 In some cases it is evident that we have zof got the exact pronunciation 
of ancient words. Thus we have agreed to give the Greek ¢ and the Latin ph 
the sound of /; but it is plain that the sound was not exactly the same, or why 
should the Romans have used this form to express it when they had / already ? 
But it has been so much recognised as a substitute for / as even to be used in 
Germanic names, as Rudolph and Guelph, which never had ¢. The pronuncia- 
tion of C in Latin is a subject of constant debate, some insisting that it should 
be invariably hard, before ¢ and 7, as before a, 0, ~—that Cicero, for instance, 
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Had we found 4/ in Latin we should probably have sounded it like 
cl, and have kept it also, to this day, in English, making it like 
c/, but that it had not exactly this sound among our Saxon forefathers 
is shown by their writing some words with ¢/ and with cr, as we do— 
clath, cloth ; creopan, creep—and they had cw, as well as Aw, in cwen, 
cwic, &c., which we have long ago made queen, guick, discarding the 
Saxon spelling in favour of Latin, and showing that the sound of cw, 
when last used, was as we should make it now, like gu, though not 
necessarily the sound of gw in Czesar’s time. 

When we turn from our language to what is called French—a 
wrong name, since the Frankish element in the language is very 
small, whatever it may be in the race '—we find that in its develop- 
ment from Latin: and Latinised German there has been a copious 
rejection of H’s, in different’ ways. They have sometimes dis- 


should be Kikero. Still, when we find ¢ taking different sounds in modern 
languages, carus becoming cher in French, with ch like sk, and caro, hard, in 
Italian, while civitas is ctté, like s, and cittd like ch in church, we cannot help 
thinking that there must have been a difference in Latin, and that ¢ must have 
stood, as now, to represent more than one sound. With regard to Cesar, it 
seems most likely that the name was pronounced hard, as it has come in 
German to Kaiser—the word was Old English also—and in Kymric, or Welsh, 
as we more often call it, to Kesar (see Stephens’s Literature of the Kymry, 
p- 162), the French pronunciation, César, with ¢ soft, being very likely an 
arbitrary one, like our own, which is probably imitated therefrom, and not the 
result of tradition. But what of ce//a, to become A7z/ in the names of so 
many places in Scotland and Ireland, and Zell in German, as in Appenzell, from 
Abbatiscella, through the intermediate form of Abbacella? Perhaps in Roman 
times there were always more ways than one of pronouncing this, and other words 
with c. The letter K originally formed part of the Roman alphabet, as of the 
Greek, and survives in Kalends, which word has doubtless perplexed some 
readers by being so spelt, when, as we well know, the ‘‘ Greek Kalends” did 
not exist. The Romans seem to have originally regarded their H as a guttural, 
calling it acca, whence the French ache and our aifch; many will have 
wondered, from time to time, why the letter should be called aztch, instead of 
haitch, when most of the others have names bearing some relation to their sounds. 
See a pamphlet by T. K. Abbott, Our A B C, published by the Phonetic 
Society. 

1 The name of English is right, for though we have a large mixture of Latin in 
our Janguage, the foundation thereof is the tongue of the Angles ; but the founda- 
tion of the so-called French language is Latin. Asin English it would be impossible 
to talk or write without using words of Germanic descent so in French it would 
be impossible to avoid using Latin ones. The name should be Gallo-Romance, 
but it could not well be altered now. It must be kept in mind that there are 
two sorts of French words—-those derived unconsciously from Latin and altered 
in course of time, and those revived intentionally and but little altered. We 
have nothing parallel to this in English, for while our language is descended from 
the old Gothic, contemporary with Latin, we have never revived any Gothic 
words as part of our daily speech ; it is truly a dead language, far more than Latin. 
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appeared altogether ; sometimes they are written, but not sounded, 
or else very faintly sounded ; for even when nominally “aspirate” 
the French H is not like the English H, and has been a perplexity to 
many of us, long after we have mastered the general rules of French 
pronunciation, the truth being that all French grammarians and 
teachers are not agreed about it : some would sound it slightly, while 
others would only make a pause, where it occurs ; and to say & 
héros, la harpe, without shortening the article or pronouncing the 
consonant clearly, is a difficulty. A perpetual puzzle to English 
readers is the name of Brunehaut, which is pronounced almost like 
Bruno, and yet not quite, and is supposed to be three syllables, 
though the aspirate is not sounded, nor the ¢ accented ; but of this 
later on. Observe that those words wherein we have agreed to keep 
the H silent, as hour, honour, human, and those whereof we are 
doubtful, as Aumble, herb, hospital, are Latin-French, and it is pro- 
bable that even when they were first introduced the H was less 
clearly pronounced than in English. Still, we may presume that the 
Romans did, at some time, pronounce the H in honor, hora, herba, 
humanus, or they would never have written it. Sometimes, however, 
the H disappears completely, as in avoir, with all its parts, from 
habere ; sometimes we have two forms, as in homme, with the initial 
silent, and om, both from omo, though the termination of homme 
shows it to be derived from the accusative hominem. The H has 
vanished, as though it were typical of the definite sense implied in 
un homme, cet homme, as opposed to the indefinite sense of on.! I 
am not saying this merely as a joke ; I think it is very likely that, as 
in he and it, nought and not, above mentioned, the greater stress laid 
upon the word, in the one case, would keep the H in use longer, and 
thus cause it to assume a permanent form in writing. So, also, or, 
now, is from ora ; and it is very likely that in this case, too, the 
greater stress laid on the word when it is meant to imply a definite 
hour, either in point or space of time, caused the H to become 
fixed, though silent, in eure. We also see an H lost, in the affirma- 
tive oui, curiously contracted from hoc t//ud, which formerly took two 
shapes, oc in the south, o#/ in the north, and gave rise to the distinc- 

1 In the German man we see the noun similarly used as an indefinite pronoun, 
and in Old English we find man, men, me, thus used in such phrases as ‘¢ men 
seyt,” ‘they say,” ‘‘on dit.” We now say ¢hey, but we regard it as rather a 
careless mode of speaking, and try to avoid it in writing, whereas French writers 
constantly use 0, sometimes, it would seem, intentionally, when they are doubtful 
who did this or that, and a similar vagueness is frequently found in Latin, the 


verb being used in the passive, without any nominative. In Old French we some- 
times find om instead of homme, the pronunciation being apparently doubtful. 
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tion of Langue d’Oc and Langue d’Oil; also in orge, barley, from 
hordeum, and “ierre, ivy, formerly /’terre, from hedera.' We see that 
here it is the tendency of the initial H’s to drop out, or become 
silent, while in English it is unusual for an initial H to be lost, but 
very common for a final or medial one to be so. 

But it is not only the Latin H’s which the language of Gaul has 
discarded or modified in its development. The formidable Franks 
brought with them an equally formidable array of H’s, and all 
through the Merovingian and Carlovingian periods we find the 
Gallo-Romance tongue struggling desperately with them ; the vicissi- 
tudes of the Germanic H, indeed, form quite a chapter in the history 
of the language. The Franks thought it well to be Hlod, or Hlud— 
that is, celebrated (probably the same as oud, one whose deeds 
were talked of /oudly)—and their chiefs were named Hlod-wig or 
Hlud-wig, and Hlot-har—said to mean “celebrated warrior,” and 
“celebrated in the army ”—but it is a mistake to suppose that all 
Germanic names have a meaning, whatever may be the case with 
Greek or Latin ones.?- The Franks had also Hlodo-ald, Hlodo-mer, 
Hlodo-berht, and, among women, Hlot-hild and Hlodo-swind : 


Those rugged names to their like mouths grew sleek, 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 





1 Compare Lisle, formerly Visle. Ze and /aare from z//e and z//a, which 
would seem, in the popular Latin, to have been used as articles, and not, as in the 
literary idiom, restricted to a demonstrative sense; probably, also, they were 
pronounced with a great stress on the second syllable, possibly as ’/e and ’/a simply 
(this part of the word being, perhaps, remotely cognate with ¢he; cp. lingua, 
tongue, Odpnt, lorica, ddxpvov, lacrima, Aadéw, tattle, &c.) We must always keep 
in mind that French, as well as Italian and Spanish, is descended from the 
popular Latin. To say /a Herre is of course pleonastic; but it is not worse than 
the Alcoran, the ot woddol, or the lenvoy, in Love’s Labour's Lost, and elsewhere. 

2 See Bradley’s History of the Goths, ‘‘ Story of the Nations” Series. It is 
there pointed out that Germanic names were often made up of words joined 
together without any particular sense, simply because it had become customary to 
use them in combinations. Thus Edith, in Saxon times Eadgyth, is made of 
two words meaning ‘‘ wealth” and ‘‘ war”; Edgar, of words meaning ‘‘ wealth” 
and ‘‘spear’’; and, while Frederick might really mean ‘‘ peaceful ruler,” Frede- 
gonde would be literally ‘‘peace-war.” It is perhaps well that this latter name 
sliould be meaningless, as none but the worst of meanings would satisfy us, applied 
to the notorious Queen of Neustria; but we have an exact equivalent in the 
name of Frithegith, a queen mentioned in our Saxon Chronicle, as making a 
pilgrimage to Rome in 737; while in that of Guthfrith, the Northumbrian king 
defeated by Athelstan in 927, the two words are simply transposed. The name 
of the Merovingian chronicler Fredegarius would similarly signify ‘‘ peace-spear,” 
and the Saxon equivalent of this is Frithogar ; we also find Frithowulf, ‘ peace- 
wolf,” and others of the sort. It removes much difficulty, as to the origin of 
names, when we are aware of this, 
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And soit was with the inhabitants of Transalpine Gaul, in the fifth 
and following centuries, though for the most part they knew or cared 
little about Quintilian, and talked a species of Latin which would 
have made him knit his brows, if not stare and gasp ; they could not 
pronounce these words exactly as the Franks did, while those who 
could write, and wanted to write correctly, found that H, as usually 
pronounced in Latin, was not quite strong enough to express the 
sound ; so the name of Hlodowig was turned, in the chronicles, to 
Chlodovechus, and Hlot-har into Chlotharius—or Chlotacharius—the 
guttural being apparently so sharp, to some Gallo-Roman ears, as to 
require a syllable between—and Hlodo-mer and Hlodoberht became 
Chlodomirus and Chlodobertus, and Hlothild and Hlodoswind Chlot- 
hilda and Chlodosuinda. This Ch, it will be remembered, had long 
been in use among the Romans to represent the Greek X. Sometimes 
the names appear with C only—Clodovicus (ultimately contracted 
to Clovis), Clotarius, Clotilda, and among modern writers there is a 
great variety in spelling them ; but it is plain that this Frankish 4, 
sounded before 7, as in our own Saxon words, must have been very 
powerful. Even when not followed by a consonant, however, it 
appears in Latin as ¢ or ch—for Haribert, or Herbert—meaning, 
perhaps, “ brilliant in the army ”—becomes Caribertus ; Hilperik, 
which very likely did mean “ helpful,” as we have Aii/freich in modern 
German, is Chilpericus; Hildeberht and Hilderik, Chilbertus and 
Childericus ; and so they are still usually written Caribert, Chil- 
peric, &c. Augustin Thierry prefers the Germanic forms; but it 
may be questioned whether any modern writer has kept, in this or 
other ways, entirely to one system of spelling Merovingian names. 
We likewise find Brunehilde, in the contemporary records, 
Latinised as Brunichildes or Brunichilda ; but this name, living in 
tradition as well as chronicle, altered with the popular language, and 
took different forms, the most common, and the one generally 
adopted by historians and encyclopeedists, being Brunehaut. Amid 
all the controversies that have taken place, as to the character of this 
strangely obscure though celebrated woman, I am not aware that 
anyone has pointed out what a study in glossology her name is. The 
Germanic words which passed into the popular Latin, changed 
according to the same rules, and thus, in Brunehaut, we have the 
change from 7/ to au, as in sauvage from stlvaticus, the noun sauve, 
from si/va, though surviving here and there in the names of places, 
as Sauve St. Benoit, having given way to the Germanic do7s, cognate 
with dusk ; and we also have a consonantal termination, which is not 
usual for feminine names in French (except familiar forms like Manon, 
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Margot), but is found in several feminine words, such as mort, nuit, 
paix, part, voix, main, these being from mors, mortis, nox, noctis, pax, 
pacis, pars, partis, vox, vocis, manus, maniis. This would seem to show 
that the final ¢, though very common in feminine nouns, and now 
almost invariably used in adjectives, belonged necessarily only to 
such as followed the first declension. It is known that adjectives 
declined with zs, for masculine and feminine, like grandis, did not 
formerly change in French, and this rule survives in a few compounds 
like grand’mére, sometimes mére-grand—meére itself, from mater, 
taking ¢, like péve and /rére, from pater and frater, because the root 
ends in x Hence we may infer that the name of the Austrasian 
queen, however it may vary in the written records, was usually 
declined with es or 7s in the popular Latin.! As above said, in the 
modern Brunehaut—varied as Brunehaud and Brunehault—the 
aspirate is scarcely sounded. Another form, less common, is 
Brunecheul ; this appears in the epitaph at Autun, for we read that 
her friends, though unable to save her from the fate which her 
enemies deemed her due, unable even to save her corpse from being 
burnt to ashes, yet contrived to rescue and preserve those ashes ; and 
the epitaph written over them, in the Church of St. Martin, perhaps 
goo years later, runs thus (it would seem from the name, and also 
the want of direct reference either to virtues or crimes, to be the 
work of some one who only knew about her from tradition, as the 
foundress of the place) :— 
Brunecheul fut jadis royne de France, 
Fondateresse du sainct lieu de ceans, 


Cy inhumée en six cent quatorze ans, 
En attendant de Dieu vraye indulgence. 


At what time the name first appeared in either of these two forms 
I have not discovered, nor do I know if Brunecheul is to be found 


1 We also see this final consonant, and the change from 2/ to au, in Maud, 
presumably contracted from Mathildis, while Maude, with e¢, would seem to be 
Mathilda; but the processes are not there so obvious, the name being more 
shortened. We find both Mahald and Mahalde in the Saxon Chronicle, while 
other medizval forms are Mahaut and Mahauz, whereof the Scotch Mause may 
be a relic. We havea similar loss of #2 in Lotharingia, Lohereigne, Lorraine, 
in modern German Lothringen. The names of places are bound to follow the 
tendency of the language in changing—some, indeed, remaining the same, from 
their construction, like Roma in modern Italian—because places continue to 
exist, and to be talked about ; sometimes they are considerably shortened, as in 
Autun, from Augustodunum, or Grenoble, from Gratianopolis; this, of course, is 
apart from arbitrary changes, like that of Bibracte to Augustodunum. The 
names of persons alter, when bestowed repeatedly on one generation after 
another, or when living in tradition, but otherwise they remain the same. 
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anywhere except in this inscription; some would derive the name of 
the castle Bruniquel, near Montauban, from the same source ; but 
Brunehaut is the prevailing form, and this we find all over Belgium 
and the north and east of France, in connection with roads and 
buildings. I am inclined to think, from a study of the general rules 
of the language, that the name had at one time come to be pro- 
nounced, and perhaps written, Brune-aut, and that the 4 was 
reinserted intentionally. It would be too much of a digression here 
to enter upon the life and character of this queen,’ but I may 
observe that these changes in her name speak well for her, as showing 
how it lived in the memory and the language of the people for 
successive generations. She has made herself a name in a very true 
sense. Clotilda, the wife of Clovis—Hlot-hild and Hlod-wig, as we 
have seen they were called in their own tongue—was sainted by the 
Church, so her name was preserved in Latin, the language of the 
Church, and she is Clothilde, Clotilde, or Clotilda, in modern history 
books ; Brunehilda was never sainted, though she may have been 
quite as worthy of it as some who were, her brother-in-law, Gunth- 
ram, for one; but she was remembered with gratitude by the 
people, and her name, evolved from the people’s speech, is her 
monument. 

To return to the names with Hl, when we come to the celebrated 
Oaths of Strasburg, taken in 840, between two of Charlemagne’s 
grandsons against their brother, we find that Hludhuwig and Hludher 


' Among other modern works I may refer the reader to a short biography, 
Brunehaut, by Lucien Double (Paris, 1878). It is not, I think, generally known 
in this country; the author is, perhaps, too enthusiastic an admirer, but he has 
the candour to admit that the testimony of a flatterer like Venantius Fortunatus, 
who could also address Fredegonde as ‘‘oftima” and ‘omnibus excellens 
meritis,” is worth little or nothing. I ought, perhaps, to add that I only quote 
the epitaph and the name Brunecheul on the authority of this writer, who gives 
it as such in his preface, though he has allowed it to be printed Brunehaut in his 
notes, and of A. Dumas, in Gaw/e et France. The verse contains an error, as the 
church where Brunehilde’s remains were ultimately preserved was not the one to 
which they were first taken in 614 or 613, the date usually assigned to her 
death. There is, as many readers must have noticed, a singular confusion 
regarding her age, but we cannot stop to discussit here. Itis not, perhaps, known 
to all that her name was simply Bruna, supposed to have signified d77//iant, and 
possibly the same as Brenda, till her marriage with Sigebert, when she received 
that of Brunehilde, which is usually translated dri/iant maiden; but hild also 
meant war, and might be joined to Bruna, or any other name, with or without 
meaning. Whether the name had previously been known, either among the 
Franks or the Visigoths, I cannot say ; but in any case it would not seem to 
have any essential connection with the Brunhild or Brynhild of Nibelungen 
legends. 
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have become Ludhuwig and Ludher.' The said oaths are preserved 
both in German and in Gallo-Romance, standing midway between 
Latin, as we understand it, and modern French. And Ludowig, or 
Lodovicus, contracts to Louis, as Clodovicus to Clovis—the pro- 
nunciation of z and v being presumably the same—and in this form 
is bestowed on a long line of princes, some deserving the title of 
‘celebrated warrior,” and some not; and the domain of Ludher, or 
Lothair, is called Lotharingia, and ultimately becomes Lorraine ; and 
this name of Hlot-her, whether or not originally intended to designate 
one distinguished in the military army, at length reappears as a 
name renowned, for all time, in the army of religious reformers— 
Luther. 

With regard.to other words, we find that the Germanic 4’s, being 
stronger at first, usually remain aspirate—/a hate, from hage or haga, 
English hedge, showing a change similar to A/aze, from p/aga—in the 
name of the Hague we see the same word introduced into French at 
a later period—air, haine, from hassen, English hate; la harpe, 
German harfe—hache, haire, hate, harnais, heaume, hameau, haler, 
halle, hagard, hareng, hardi, hulle, honte—while the Latin ones more 
often become silent, as in homme, heure, herbe, or go out, as in avoir. 
We find, indeed, some curious instances of the opposite change, of 
an aspirate actually fastened on to a Latin word, where it would not 
seem to have previously existed, as in hau, from a/tus. It is possible 
that the Romans had a popular form with %, but I am inclined to 
think that Zau¢ is a combination of a/tus with the German hoch, as 
bréler, contracted from drustulare, would seem to be made up of the 
German 47, as seen in burn, brand, brennen, grafted, so to speak, 
upon the Latin wstulo. We have also hwit, from octo, a change for 
which it is less easy to account, but the general tendency of the 
language is to disuse or “drop” 4%, and it is rather a curious incon- 
sistency that in this country, where Norman-French names and 
pedigrees are deemed aristocratic, this habit should be regarded as 
the very reverse. Most of the French names in England, however, 
date from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, and it is 
possible that the greater mixture of French blood among us, during 
the last 200 years, may to some extent have increased the tendency. 

When from French we turn to Italian, we find that the initial 7’s, 


1 Later than this, in 881, we find one Ermoldus Nigellus writing a Latin 
acrostic on the name of Hludovicus, otherwise Louis III. (see Dumas’s Gazle et 
France, p. 114), but this would seem to be an intentional archaism, as the king 
is called Ludwig in a contemporary German poem. The Oaths of Strasburg 
will be found in Brachet’s H/storical Grammar and in many similar works. 
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whether Latin or German, have almost entirely disappeared, but, on 
the other hand, the final guttural, which belongs to some German 
names, has become more distinct. Thus Heinrich is Enrico ; we, 
borrowing the name from the French at an early period, cal] it 
Henry, rejecting the guttural, though we think it vulgar to omit the 
initial aspirate and say ’Enery or ’Arry.! We keep the final 
consonant in Frederick, introduced later, as also in historical names 
like Alaric, Chilperic, Theoderic. This name—erroneously spelt 
Theodoric, as it is from ‘¢heod, people, and rezk, ruler, and has 
nothing to do with Theodore, the gift of God—has come in French 
to Thierry,? and Landeric has similarly become Landry; and 
these names, both conspicuous in Merovingian history, are frequently 
written in their modern forms, as Brunehilde is written Brunehaut. 
The change from Henricus, Theodericus, Landericus to Henry, 
Thierry, Landry is obviously the same as that from amicus to amy, 
now ami ; for, as above said, the Germanic words adopted into the 
Gallic Latin, altered by the same processes, and, indeed, many of the 
most familiar illustrations of these processes, are found in Germanic 
names. 

But the loss of aspirates, or dropping of /’s, can be traced further 
back than simply to Latin-speaking times. We can trace it to that 
nebulous era of recorded in history but to those who delight in 
glossology as real as the coming of the Romans or the Normans— 
the first separation of the different branches of the Aryan race. At 
a less distant period, we assume that the Greeks and Romans were 
one people, and we know that the Greeks had partially lost their 
aspirate, before their language came to be written—that is, they had 


' Harry seems to have been corrupted from the French Henry before it had 
come to be pronounced in the modern English fashion. Harriet seems likewise 
to be a corruption of Henriette, and is said to have been unknown before the 
time of Henrietta Maria. 

? It is noticeable that the Merovingian name Theodebert, similarly contracted 
to Thibert, is usually written in full, perhaps for this reason: Tybert—not Tybalt, 
as we are led to think from an allusion in Romeo and Juliet—is the name of 
the cat in the romance of Reynard the Fox, whence, probably, our Tib for cats, 
and it is possible that the name, from being associated with an animal, may in 
medizeval times have gone out of use, as ridiculous or profane to bestow upon a 
human being. Tybalt, or Thibault, is likewise shortened from Theodebald. In 
German these names are Dietrich, Dietbrecht, or Dietpreckt, Dietbold or 
Dietpold. Every name with -e7¢ in it—Albert, Robert, &c.—had formerly derit, 
brecht, or precht—that is, dright—and thus gives us an example of a ‘‘ dropped 4.” 
In Bertha we have curiously inverted the order of the letters, perhaps from a 
mistaken analogy with Martha; in Saxon times the name was Berhta, Latinised 
as Bercta. 
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only a weak sound left, which they represented by a sign §, or “rough 
breathing,” while the Romans, in their derived words, wrote it 2. 
But in the cognate words—a difference which must always be kept in 
mind, with regard both to modern and ancient languages—the 
Romans had s, thus: @, sex ; érra, seplem; vx, sub; iaip, super; 
dire, sal; ,ipdcoc, Sol; iyu-, semi-; tewp, sudor; &\pa, well known to 
all as Aa/ma, the jumping game, sa/fus ; tdn, si/va, and others. We 
may suppose, therefore, that these words had once a powerful rushing 
sound, something like that of wind, or water, for, going further 
back, we find, in the Eranian tongue, Aend, or hind, for river, and in 
Sanskrit sind, whence in the one, Hapta-Hendu, in the other Sapta- 
Sindhavah, seven rivers, for the land now called Punjaub ; and to 
this day we have Sindia, as well as India and Indus, and Hindustan. 
Needs it to say that Aapfa and sap/a correspond to érra and septem? 
And is it not possible that the sound of the waters may have sug- 
gested the original word, which to one branch of the family became 
hind, to another smd, and that #¢wp may also have arisen thus? and 
may we not also have had éX¢ and sa/, from the sound of the briny 
sea, as it swept over rocks and pebbles? and Ay and si/va, from that 
of the wind among trees, and izre¢ and somnus, from the heavy 
breathing of one asleep? Nay, is it not even possible that to our 
primitive ancestors, living among seven rivers, the sound may have 
suggested the name of the number? Every word must have had an 
origin.' But to return to our particular subject, we find that 2 


1 The sounds made by water are numerous, and sometimes indefinable. There 
is the bubbling, gurgling, lapping, rippling, rolling, rushing, splashing, all which 
words show an attempt to imitate the sound, as is also still seen in the names of 
many rivers. Thus we have Rhine, whereof, we may suppose, the aspirate was 
once strongly uttered, and which is probably connected with féw, and also with 
vun; there are Rhines in England, notably the Bussex Rhine at Sedgemoor ; 
Usk, Eske, Exe, Ax=agua, wherein it is evident that the labial was once as 
strong as the guttural, from the medizval French eve, now eau; Avon, Aber, ad 
in Punjab = five rivers, five only being now counted (Punj=7évre); the 
Kymric Habren, better known as Severn, with which we can easily compare 
Sequ-ana, now Seine, and Sév-res, contracted from Sequanos, like Londres from 
Londinos ; Ebro—some would connect this and Iberia or Hiberia with Hibernia, 
as signifying westerz ; but all four names may have alike originated in the sound 
of the waves upon the banks or coasts. In Sind-havah (for which and the other 
Sanskrit and Eranian words quoted above see Vedic India, *‘ Story of the 
Nations”) we have two combined. Our water vocabulary is a vast one, and 
perhaps half the words in existence might be ultimately traced thereto. Com- 
paring such names as Tweed and Dwina with /wo, duo, Sanskrit dvaz, it seems 
not unlikely that the same sound suggested the name of the river and that of the 
number, from the river dividing the land into two parts; and further comparing 
Trent, ¢res, agua, quatiuor, guingue; Exe, €; Habren, €rra; Neva, novert, 
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in English and the allied languages corresponds to ¢ and g in Latin, 
and « in Greek ; thus ead, formerly heafod, German haupi, answers 
to caput and xepadn ; heart, to cor, cord-is, and xapdia; hound, Ger- 
man fund, for any species, to canis and xiwy: note that these are 
cognate, while cymicus is derived; we have also hut, cotta, hurry, 
curro, hemp, German hanf, Dutch hennep, xavvaBic, and several 
other instances, some with words obsolete in English, as ads, neck, 
collis, besides the pronouns and adverbs with wh, formerly Aw - 
who, gui, quis, whose, cujus or guojus, what, quid, quod, when, 
quando, quum, cum, where, quo, why, cur, quare, why being the old 
ablative of what, and thus literally equivalent to guare, gua re. AS, 
in the other case, we assume the words to have had originally a 
rushing sound, a combination of aspirate and sibilant, so this would 
point to a strong guttural, in the original Aryan tongue. In Mero- 
vingian times, as we have seen, the Germanic /’s were still such that 
the Gallo-Roman chroniclers thought it well to represent them by ¢ 
or ch, and the probability is that wherever we continue to pro- 
nounce the aspirate our early English ancestors pronounced it more 
strongly.! 

We might go on to consider the ¢# of Greek and Latin, pro- 
nounced as fonly in French, and written as such in Italian; the 
Gothic 74 pronounced, and now frequently written, as ¢ in modern 
German ; the x with “rough breathing” in Greek, represented by 7% 
in the Latin derivatives, but by 7 only in the cognates, whence the 
two names Rhoda and Rosa ; the interchange of 4 with g or y, as in 
hortus, yard or garden, hesternus, yesterday, and that of f and v, the 


we can conceive that some of the other numerals were first named from the 
number of rivers known to the primitive dwellers among them, who would invent 
fresh words as their geographical knowledge extended. The prepositions irép, 
super, might also be derived from water leaping over an obstacle ; ¢, ex, from a 
spring bursting out ofa rock ; ¢vavs, similar to Trent, from the chattering stream, 
which it was at times necessary to cross. There are also many different sounds 
caused by wind, but it would seem that the organs of speech are not made to 
reproduce the sounds of nature with absolute exactness, and hence the ‘* onoma- 
topeeic ” or sounding words show innumerable variations, while the signs made 
by deaf-mutes are said to be the same all over the world. 

1 It is well to observe that this correspondence of ¢ and 4 appears also when 
¢ is followed by e, and would be soft, according to our modern mode of pronun- 
ciation, as centum, hundred; in this word, hund is the numerical adjective, red 
being an abstract noun-ending, as in kindred and hatred. Some Latin verbs 
show both 4 and ¢, as ¢raho, tractum. It is supposed that the combination wi, 
or hw, in who, what, &c., and the corresponding gw, though used for relatives 
as well as interrogatives, originally signified interrogation ; and the verb guero, 
with its derivatives zaguzro, guestio, &c., would seem to be a survival of this use. 
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aspirate labials, with the non-aspirate, A and 4, as in fafer, father, 
pes, pedis, foot, frater, brother, faguws, beech, verres, boar, vita, ios ; 
but I think I have written enough now to show that a “ basketful of 
dropped #’s” is not altogether an imaginary collection, and I hope 
that those who have become interested in the search will continue it 
for themselves, and gather not 4’s only but all else that they may 
find which has been lost or changed in any language; for, once 
started on glossological research, our treasures lie before us “ thick 
as autumnal leaves.” ‘The irregular use of this particular letter, 
indeed, is a thing to which we soon grow accustomed in studying 
medizval literature, and we do not feel the story of King Lear, as 
told by Layamon, to be less pathetic because we read now of zs and 
now of zs daughters, nor need we conclude, with a late facetious 
American writer, that Hamlet ‘could never have loved Ophelia if she 
had called him ’Amlet, since, when we trace the story to its Danish 
sources, we find there is quite a possibility that she did call him so, 
the name appearing in Danish legends both as Hamlet and Amlet. 
As before said, the cultured Romans objected to the omission or 
misplacement of 4, but even among them there were differences of 
opinion, for we sometimes find words with two forms, as avuspex and 
haruspex, Iberia and Hiberia. The insertion of /’s, though often 
caricatured along with the omission of them, is not so common, and 
does not appear to so great an extent in the permanent alteration of 
languages, simply because it requires more breath and more exertion 
to sound an 4 than to leave it out, and it is the natural tendency of 
all, except when bent on giving great emphasis to their words, to 
pronounce them in the way demanding least exertion. How far 
these and other deviations in pronunciation and grammar ought now 
to be countenanced is another question, but we cannot help feeling 
more tolerant towards them when we see how many forms are now 
admitted which must once have been unusual. Is it worse to talk 
of ’eads and ’ands and ’orses than to say /oaf and roof, loud and 
rather, entirely ignoring the # that once stood at the beginning? 
to say ’Ampshire than to say Rochester, when both, in King Alfred’s 
time, had an /, and another syllable, Hamtunscire and Hrofesceastre? 
Is it so bad to talk of the Ouse of Lords, when every Lord and Lady 
in the land have rejected the A, and other letters, which in Saxon 
times would have made them Hlaford and Hlefdige? And ought 
we to blame ’Arry and ’Arriett for calling themselves thus, when 
Louis and Louisa have so long forgotten that their ancestral name 
was Hludwig? We become more tolerant, too, towards the so called 
Cockneyism, of confusing v and w—more familiar, indeed, to most of 
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us, from Dickens’s pages, than from actual experience—when we find 
that in Danish our w is replaced by v, while in German and Dutch 
the written w is pronounced v ; to those who leave out the g from 
present participles, comin’, walkin’, &c., when we learn that the g 
was not always there, that our ancestors made their participles with 
ende, like the modern Germans and Hollanders ; to those who say 
crep’, hep’, slep’ when we recognise in it a true Saxon s/rong conjuga- 
tion, s/ep being the past tense of s/eef, without any need of ¢; to the 
use of two or more negatives when we find it in Chaucer ; to the 
insertion of ~ between vowels in such a name as “ Clara-r-Evans,” 
when we recall the French a-t-z/, a-t-el/e, the ¢ being admitted for 
“ euphony,” and learn too that our aunt comes from the old form 
ante, a contraction of amifa, the modern /anfe having apparently 
grown into existence from the difficulty of saying ma ante, ta ante, 
sa ante, without inserting a consonant; to “slang” words and 
phrases generally, when we discover what a venerable antiquity 
some of them possess, and how others have been condemned in 
their time, that are now considered quite correct—that grad, for 
instance, occurs in the Vedas, and that Quintilian pronounced 
“ possibilis” to be “ appellatio dura”—that is, rough or unpolished. 
But why talk of tolerance? Can we, in view of all the changes that 
have taken place in our own and other languages, lay down any law 
as to what is right or wrong? Whether there ever was a time when 
the whole human race spoke one language is a question which even 
the greatest scholars have not yet decided ; but it is certain that if 
people had determined, only a few centuries since, to keep to fixed 
rules in speaking, no modern language would have been what it is. 
Some, indeed, have altered more than others, in the same time, from 
difference of circumstances—we need only compare Layamon’s 
“Brut” with the “ Nibelungen-Lied”—and the changes become 
fewer as reading and writing become more general ; but the fact, 
that so many changes have come about, should make us hesitate to 
pronounce positively what is correct, though we must teach children 
and foreigners what is customary. Language may have a code of 
etiquette, but not a code of ethics. 


K. A. A. BIGCS. 
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SOME IRISH INDUSTRIES, PAST 
AND PRESENT. 


T is a stock aphorism that supply and demand decide the increase 
and prosperity of all industries. This may be correct as a 
rule, yet in some cases extraneous influences make themselves felt 
likewise. These, arising from inevitable, or preventable causes, are 
historically interesting, and may be instructive. 

No one can deny that political pressure was enlisted to thwart 
Irish enterprise in bygone days. In the same way iniquitous 
monopolies crippled some branches of English trade under the 
Tudor and earlier Stuart kings. On the other hand, there have 
been some endeavours to develop new industries in Ireland, whether 
the effort was purely disinterested or not. 

So early as 1589 we find George Long urging upon Lord 
Burghley, that if the number of glass factories were diminished in 
England, several might be established in Ireland, where, he adds, 
each of these would be “equal to a garrison of twenty men,” in 
securing peace for the country. There was diplomacy in this 
suggestion! Popular riots had taken place in England, excited by 
the impression that the rural districts were being denuded of their 
timber to feed the furnaces. There may have been some jealousy 
too of a trade that was principally in the hands of aliens—Huguenot 
“gentlemen glass-makers,” who being driven out of France, settled 
upon our Southern shores. Long asserted that there was plenty of 
wood in Ireland, where also all necessary materials might be found. 
It would appear that the proposal was favourably received, for our 
friend purchased a patent and set to work. Presumably the venture 
failed, for little more is heard about it, except as to the difficulty 
experienced in finding artizans, who were willing to face the “ Wild 
Irishry.” About twenty years later Roger Aston obtained a grant 
permitting him to make all manner of glass for Ireland, the English 
monopoly having been secured to Sir R. Mansell. Meanwhile the 
compulsory use of coal for fuel had brought about many changes. 

It was probably due to the efforts of the Dublin Society that 
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glass-making attained some importance in the eighteenth century. 
In an old document the following announcement is made :— 


The Dublin Society, in order to promote such useful Arts and Manufactures 
as have not hitherto been introduced, or are not yet brought to Perfection in 
this Kingdom, give Notice that they intend to encourage by Praemiums, annual 
contributions, and other methods, any persons who are well skilled in such Arts 
and Manufactures, and will carry them on in the best and most skilful manner. 
Proposals may be sent to the Society every Thursday at the Parliament House, 
Dublin. 25th March, 1740. 


Then follows a long list of raw and manufactured articles that 
were habitually imported ; the approximate value paid for these 
amounted to £507,270 2s. 3d., an average having been computed 
from the years 1734-35-36. Amongst the imports mentioned was 
glass. 

Possibly half a century of encouragement may have borne good 
fruit ; the trade must have thriven, for in 1788 a law was passed 
forbidding the exportation of glass (19 George II., c. 12). In 1778 
it had been proposed to allow the export to all countries except 
Great Britian. If scotched for a time the trade was by no means 
destroyed, for in 1800 it had secured a firm footing in Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and a few other places. That for table 
use was of a massive type, and possibly the introduction of slender 
crystals may have militated against heavy cut glass, as it has else- 
where. 

Although during the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
Cork manufacture was the clearest, it was not individualized by any 
particular shape, which lessens the interest from a collector’s point 
of view. The Waterford product showed a slightly bluish tinge, 
An old writer enumerating the industries of that town mentions 
“vitry, topsails, corn bags, and other articles.” The Waterford glass 
trade has long since been given up, but Thom’s Directory says that 
in 1895 the export from Dublin amounted to £8,170, besides local 
trade. 

There is a little romance about the art of glass-making in Ireland, 
which is said to have been derived from the Pheenicians. The 
legend is, that the secret of making their beautifully enamelled 
beads was brought to the South of Germany by Irish missionaries 
in the eighth century. 

In his work on Ceramic Art, Mr. H. Owen mentions that Bristol 
once did a lively trade in flint glass, but that, like other industries 
requiring fuel, it had moved to the closer vicinity of the great coal- 
fields. 
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If in Belfast the price of coal proved to be a hindrance, it must 
have been a drawback in Londonderry also. At the same time 
Mr. Arthur Young, the well-known author of “A Tour in Ireland,” 
thought that too much was made of that difficulty. 

He says that, “in London and its neighbourhood, where most of 
the hoops made in the kingdom are cut, and a great proportion of 
other heavy work, such as anchors, ship work, &c., is carried on, 
coals are 30 per cent. dearer than in Dublin.” 

A hope was always cherished, that when the canals, which were in 
progress towards the end of the eighteenth century, should be com- 
pleted, the coal supply of Ireland would suffice for carrying on home 
manufactures. Then other difficulties were raised and little done. 

Linen is the industry which has never suffered from any kind of 
repression. ‘ Let them have their linen” was the answer, in reply to 
remonstrances with regard to other taxation. Although mentioned 
in the reign of Henry VIII., to the ill-fated Lord Strafford the credit 
is due of firmly establishing it as a national product. At the 
Restoration wise measures were taken by the Duke of Ormonde, 
which infused fresh life into the industry. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes made many homeless ; 
some of these sought refuge in Ireland, where their knowledge of 
various handicrafts made them useful citizens, and their influence 
upon the linen trade was beneficial. Fifty-five years later, in the 
Dublin Society’s tables, already quoted, the total importation of 
linen, valued at 4s. an ell, figured only at £618, whereas £17,933 
was paid for cambric at 5s. 6¢. This was a striking contrast, for 
which a remedy was promptly found. Some workers were brought 
from Flanders, and soon 1,500 looms were working in Ulster. The 
finest fabrics are now a sfécialité of the country. Prosperity did not 
come without fostering care. From accounts laid before Parliament, 
it appears that between the years 1700 and 1777 £847,504 were 
paid for the use of the linen manufacturers of Ireland—see “ Com. 
Jour.,” vol. xv., p. 396—but the value of the linen exported from 
Ireland in six years, 1771-1777, reached £ 1,615,654, whilst in 1895 
it exceeded six millions. 

When opposing a proposal to tax English goods, John Foster, 
who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1784, pointed out that the 
total amount imported per annum reached one million, whilst the 
Irish linen alone that was exported was worth a million and a half, 
and the danger of reprisals on the part of England would be too 
great to risk. Writing in 1781, John Angel mentions that “some of 
the greatest obstructions to the benefit and increase of the manu- 
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factures of Ireland are the frequent riots and combinations amongst 
the manufacturers.” . . . “It would be highly becoming the wisdom of 
our legislature,” he continues, ‘“ to endeavour to adopt some method 
to prevent them, as the legislature of England hath done.” To 
remedy this evil, heads of Bills were introduced in the Irish Parlia- 
ment during the Session of 1780. Thus we have an eminently fair 
man, who frankly admits that want of prosperity may be traced to 
more than one source. 

In 1823 the Linen Board offered £2,000 to promote the saving 
of flax seed. It was then supposed to be a great matter to be 
independent of foreign assistance. Presumably this is not con- 
sidered so now, judging from the fact that in 1876 27,141 tons of 
flax were raised, and in 1895 the total had dwindled to 12,193 tons— 
less than half. 

There has never been any transaction connected with the liner 
trade, which could raise a regret amongst those who regard each 
interference with the woollen trade as a black spot in Irish history, 
although admitting the folly of judging past ages by nineteenth- 
century standards. 

The quaint author of “ A Discourse on the Woollen Manufactury 
of Ireland, and the Consequence of Prohibiting its Exportation,” 
published in Dublin, 1698, throws a light upon the subject, which, 
whatever it is worth, was probably shared by many of the writer’s 
contemporaries. He warns and entreats the authorities to pause 
before they acted so rashly, seeing that the woollen trade was the 
sole support of the Protestants of Ireland. He enters into his 
subject at length and with vigour, writing in an intolerant spirit, 
giving his reasons to prove his case. Amongst other things, he says, 
that large colonies of English wool combers were settled in the 
counties of Cork and Waterford. “It is,” he continues, “ more than 
probable that the pretended mischief of the increase of the woollen 
manufacture in Ireland, doth arise from the restraint put upon the 
Irish from exporting their black cattle into England, because they 
were necessitated by it to run upon the breeding a greater number 
of sheep, which furnishing them with a store of wool, led them 
naturally to manufacturing it, and should the people of Ireland be 
denied the privilege, that both Nature and Necessity seems to entitle 
them to, of exporting superfluities of their manufactures, it will be 
very happy if such a restraint be not attended with worse conse- 
quences to the land and trade of England, than the prohibiting of 
Irish cattle have occasioned.” Vexatious as this enactment with 
regard to the cattle must have been, it was somewhat shortsighted, 
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for the Irish undersold their rivals in the French market, and this 
led to fresh heart-burnings, 

Before the Restoration the Irish woollen industry consisted only 
of blankets and friezes, although they may have been an advance 
i upon the products described by Sir William Petty, who talks of cloth 
made in small pieces, measuring twenty by twenty-four inches each. 
The Duke of Ormonde promoted factories, which led to such an 
; increase of cloth-making that it affected the amount of the raw 
material exported. Agitations were set on foot in England, resulting 
in the Act of 1696, of which Dean Swift writes :— 

At the passing of that fatal Act the condition of our Trade was glorious and 
flourishing, though no way interfering with the English. We made no broad 
cloth over six shillings a yard; coarse drugget, baize and shalloon, worsted 
damask, strong draught-work, light half-work, and stuffs were the only produce 
of our looms. They were partly consumed by the meanest of our people, and 
f partly sent to northern nations, from which we had in exchange timber, iron, 
, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, and hard dollars. 

Sir John Browne dedicated one of his tracts upon trade to Dean 
Swift, in which he eulogises this spirited defence of the oppressed. 
f In another of his pamphlets he asks indignantly, “Could there be in 
appearance a greater Hardship upon them, than by Laws, made in a 
Parliament wherein they had no representatives, to be restrained 
from exporting the Manufactures of Wooll (the most Abounding and 
Precious of all their commodities) to any part of the World, and from 
j exporting Wooll itself, raw and unmanufactured, to any place but 
England?” ‘True it is,” he says elsewhere, “that particular Persons 
and Societies may be affected by the success of Ireland in Trade, 
but if England in general is the gainer thereby, it would be a thing 
of fatal consequence to be led by their insinuations into such 
Councils as might cramp it in those branches of Trade which do not 
i clash with her own.” 

The closing words of the last paragraph indicate, that even this 

clear-headed thinker was not altogether free from the prejudices of 
his time. 
j By an Act of Edward IV., the importation of cloth into England 
was forbidden from any part of the world, but it was afterwards 
declared that this did not apply to “the wares and commodities ” of 
Ireland. Under this tacit agreement the question rested until the 
return of the Stuarts, when all manner of woollen cloths imported 
were rated at 8s. a yard (12 Chas. II. c. 4). 

An Act of William and Mary selected six Irish ports from which 
! wool might be shipped, and certain English towns were mentioned 
i where the merchandise might be landed, practically leaving it to the 
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buyers to decide what they were willing to give. A cruel position 
for those who wished to sell at a fair price. The regulation also told 
against those English who did not happen to live in a favoured 
locality. 

A treatise written by an enlightened citizen of Exeter throws some 
light upon the way in which these cries were got up; cries which, 
according to his showing, misled the Government. This book, 
published in 1753, advocates that Exeter should be made a free port, 
and that trade with Ireland should be encouraged, notwithstanding 
“all the noise and clamour that have been made” about the smug- 
gling of wool to France. He assures his contemporaries that such 
things are not probable, on account of the bulky nature of the 
merchandise. Tea, silk, or brandy would be more likely subjects for 
illicit trading. He relates that the outcry set up by “ interested 
persons” was so great that the Government gave in, and fitted out 
seven cruisers to guard the Irish coast ; these were commanded by 
“gentlemen of quality,” who were disgusted at capturing no prizes, 
and finding nothing to do. Possibly this particular expedition may 
have proved a failure, but undoubtedly a great deal of wool was 
smuggled both to France and Spain, where it was highly appreciated, 
the texture being better suited for the requirements of those markets 
than the local supply. 

In one way he corroborates the author of “‘ The Discourse upon 
the Woollen Trade,” although he is writing half a century later, and 
looking at the subject from a different point of view. ‘The number 
of wool-combers in Ireland,” he says, “is surprisingly great. I saw 
a list of those employed in Cork, and five miles round; I was 
astounded at the numbers, which I forbear to mention ; I might be 
suspected to exceed the truth.” 

A very singular outcome from these unfair exactions is mentioned 
by an unbiassed writer in the later decades of the last century. In 
1779 the revenue had decreased ; this he attributes to the falling off 
of imports from Great Britain, owing to the non-importation agree- 
ments entered into. (‘House of Com. Jour.” vol. ii. p. 169.) He 
goes on to say that tea was the only commodity which showed any 
increase, but millinery: and fashionable productions had made way 
for woollen cloths of Home manufacture ; thus patriotically did the 
inhabitants exert themselves to neutralise evils that they could not 
prevent. John Foster, afterwards Lord Oriel, stated in 1785 that 
formerly Ireland imported drapery to the extent of 300,000 yards 
annually, but that had ceased, and manufactures had increased so 
much that 650,000 yards were exported. (“Irish Par. Debates.”) 
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There were several reasons for the change. In 1780 manufactories 
for cotton goods were started, and in a few years 30,000 hands were 
employed. 

There was a great agitation about printed cottons, which were 
said to be displacing cloths ; eventually the tremendous tax of 14d. 
a yard was decided on to equalise the two fabrics, but as it did not 
weigh on Ireland alone, there is no especial cause of complaint. 
In the same year all obnoxious restrictions on woollen wares were 
removed, and thenceforward they were declared to be perfectly free. 
Parliament then set itself to work to improve the craft in every way. 

Many hand-looms are now at work in different parts of the 

country preparing friezes, tweed, flannel, &c. These being cottage 
industries, have been largely promoted by private patronage, whilst 
all kinds of tweed and cloth are being turned out by the factories, 
not to mention worsteds and yarns. 
During the famine years depression was universally felt, but in 
y 1881 the woollen trade employed 20,000 hands. It had then 
enjoyed just one century of absolute freedom. Since then the 
output has further increased. Unless internal broils or unforeseen 
disasters intervene to check this progress, there need be no hindrance 
in the onward race. 

Apparently from two petitions laid before the Committee of 
Ways and Means of the Irish House of Commons, by the Dublin 
Paper Makers in 1770, the quality of their paper had been impugned. 
This was done by the importers of foreign produce, when remon- 
strating against the additional tax of 1s. a ream, which was then 
imposed upon their merchandise. The memorialists meet the 
charge bravely. ‘As to our writing paper,” they say, “it is brought 
to such a state of perfection that, whereas some years ago no 
stationers retailed any but foreign, there are now many shops where 
no foreign is to be had under post .. .” The charge of inferiority 
may have had some foundation, it was probably an old story trumped 
up for the occasion. From the Dublin Society’s tables, published 
about thirty years previously, we may gather that foreign paper was 
in demand then. They give the following details :— 





Paper, cap, per ream, 35. 4d. . ° ° - Total 43. 16s. 
Printing, 2s. ” . . . . . ” 42,335 
Writing, 45. 8d. ” ° . . . . 2° 42,357 


In those days paper was not so freely used as now. Possibly the 
} foregoing figures may have stimulated the local manufacturers to aim 
f higher, and thus secure the trade. The early history of an industry 
which has increased threefold within the last quarter of a century is 
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not without interest. Unfortunately this reminds us of a very 
beautiful fabric which has retrograded in the same proportion. 

In the Irish Parliament it was stated that, in 1784, 11,000 persons 
were engaged in the silk trade. Poplin or tabbinet making is an 
offshoot of an art introduced by French settlers, of whom there 
were sO many in different parts of the country. Those familiar with 
the substance know that it is a mixture of silk and wool, rich in 
effect and serviceable. Cheaper and more showy silks are gradually 
crowding out the more durable fabric. In 1871, 920 hands were 
employed in this handicraft, ten years later the number was only 619, 
whilst in 1891 only 329 were at work. 

Previously to Le Blanc’s experiments, relative to the manufacture 
of carbonate of soda, in 1785, the gathering of kelp gave employ- 
ment to large numbers who were allured to the West Coast by the 
demand for unskilled labour. Briefly stated, the seaweed required 
is cut from the rocks at low-water ; another species drifts ashore after 
stormy weather. These are dried in the sun, collected into shallow 
pits, and burnt. Kelp contains potash, soda, and other salts, as well 
as iodine. About twenty tons of seaweed make one of kelp, which 
originally was valued at £20, though now it hardly averages £4. 
This is partly owing to the remission of the salt tax in 1825, and 
also to improved chemical processes, by which the chief constituent 
may more easily be obtained from other sources. Kelp is also made 
in Scotland and Brittany, but upwards of two-thirds of the whole 
supply is drawn from Ireland. The employment has decreased, and 
the population has multiplied, causing what is called a congested 
district. This must always happen when large numbers congregate 
together and remain on after their occupation has vanished. 

A writer in 1780 makes a serious complaint that the importation 
of beer had increased, the freight from London being only 5s. 
a hogshead, and that “the malt in Ireland is not made anything 
near so good, or to yield so much as that which comes from abroad.” 
This was one of those details that the Dublin Society set itself to 
improve. Doubtless there have been many fluctuations to contend 
with, but the result may be deduced from the statement that duty 
was charged on 2,802,599 barrels in 1896. 

The Dublin Society, which so efficiently helped forward many 
industries in their infancy, originated with the Rev. Dr. Madden and 
a few friends in 1731. Its object was to encourage husbandry and 
useful arts, by offering prizes or grants of money as a temporary 
incentive to good work. In 1749 a Charter of Incorporation was 
granted to the Society, which still flourishes. 
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One of the lessons it teaches is how a great work may be done 
by comparatively small means ; and how many there are who may 
be found willing to assist, if properly directed. 

There are many incidental ways in which capital can be attracted 
to a country whose resources may thus become known, and fresh 
industries might then spring up. River fisheries, and the preserva- 
tion of game, which are such a source of wealth to Scotland, might 
equally prove beneficial to the sister Isle. 

Cattle have been touched upon, in passing, but any further 
allusion would necessitate going into other subjects, such as 
horses, pigs, butter, eggs, &c., all in their way valuable articles 
of trade, but not within our present sphere. Sea fisheries, which 
have lately been developed so wonderfully with the assistance of 
Mr. Balfour’s light railways, must for the same reason be dismissed 
with a hearty wish for prosperity to the good people of Achill and the 
Western Coast. Nor will it be possible to linger in the contemplation 
of ship-building, one of the largest and most lucrative enterprises of 
modern days, for, be it remembered, nothing of the kind had been 
contemplated at that period, when heartburnings were aroused by 
the wool question. From this we learn that the possibilities of 
the future are not to be gauged by the horizon now in sight. 

Much has been said about spirits of late. It is not a fascinating 
detail, yet, as it forms a staple industry of the country, it may be 
mentioned that in 1896 duty was levied upon 31,906,129 gallons. Of 
this a good deal was exported, thus this much discussed tax was paid 
by consumers elsewhere. 

Those who feel a lively pride in artistic achievements will look 
back with a thrill of pleasure upon the record of Irish lace. With 
this crochet must be associated, although, strictly speaking, the term 
is confined to the work of the needle and bobbin, for crochet 
afforded employment to many thousands of women—twelve thousand 
in Cork alone—during years of famine and distress. 

It is true that this work was galvanized into extraordinary activity 
by the energy of ladies, who sought by every means to mitigate the 
calamity of extreme poverty induced by the potato disease ; but it 
is a mistake to fancy that these benevolent efforts were of sudden 


growth. 
The author of “The Compleat Irish Traveller,” published in 


1788, mentions that Lord and Lady Moira were keenly interested in 
promoting all kinds of local employment, and that wherever he 
went he found the gentry intent on the same ends. To meet over- 
whelming misfortunes greater exertions may have been required, but 
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the field was not unprepared. Philanthropic patronage led to prices 
that could not permanently be sustained, which involved a reaction. 
Added to that, the quality of the materials and the selection of the 
patterns deteriorated when left to the workers. In some districts 
still, effective imitations of Spanish raised point are made in crochet, 
and many kinds of lace are made with the needle. 

The late Mrs. Bury Palliser mentions an imitation of Venetian 
rosé point, saying that it was one of the finest specimens she had 
ever seen, whilst in the various lace schools laces of all descriptions 
are reproduced. 

Limerick lace, which owes its best period to the efforts of Mr. 
Charles Walker, is a species of tambour work on net. He brought 
over some girls as teachers, and provided work for about 1,500 
women in 1829. In half a century the number had dwindled to 
300. Now it is said to be coming into fashion again. Carrickma- 
cross lace has a distinct individuality of its own. The convents of 
Youghal, New Ross, and Kenmare contribute work of rare beauty, 
in which consummate skill is displayed. Those who have not 
thought of Irish lace before will find a new field for artistic study 
that promises to all its explorers an ample reward. 

A very practical outcome of diligence is the supply of almost 
every kind of white work that has been organised, from the stitchery 
of the seamstress to the finest and most elaborate embroidery. 
These now compete in markets which formerly were almost entirely 
supplied by France. 

Glove-making is only carried on in a limited way, but the results 
are excellent ; moreover, it is a home industry which may be pursued 
at a distance from great towns. 

A great deal of sentimentality is sometimes bestowed upon what 
are called “the good old times”: rough days, when legislation fre- 
quently stepped in to settle details in a high-handed manner, which 
may have chagrined a few, but did not shock anyone, being in unison 
with the drastic spirit then abroad. 

Picking up stray facts may not suffice to prove a theory, 
although they may be hard to ignore, but sidelights thrown by docu- 
ments that were written for another purpose are more likely to 
elucidate disputed points, for they can be received with less suspicion. 
Our facts tend to show that most of the industries that have pros- 
pered were introduced by settlers, and that they were not a spon- 
taneous effort of the Irish people. 

Some of the figures quoted in the foregoing pages may appear 
but trifling when compared with some of the great undertakings of 
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recent date, yet they may enable us to form an estimate of some 
Irish industries as they were, as they might have been, and now are; 
whilst suggesting a hope of what they may become hereafter. Past 
experience has shown that the lack of coal once proved a drawback 
to trade in the Emerald Isle, as it does elsewhere. Greater facility 
of transport has diminished that difficulty on the eastern coast, at 
all events. In the west, Lough Corrib, or, more accurately speaking, 
the river of the same name, could supply sufficient power to drive 
any number of mills, the produce of which could find an outlet 
through Galway Bay, in addition to the usual railway communication. 
There are also other places where hydraulic power might be made 
useful, either directly or in generating electricity. 

Peat now bids fair to become a source of wealth. For fuel it has 
been treated in several ways to decrease its bulk, whilst retaining its 
efficiency, thus facilitating transport. There are other purposes for 
which peat is now utilized. Horse clothing and felt carpets are amongst 
these, whilst a French firm is bringing outa fine, delicately tinted, 
hygienic flannel. Top dressings for gardens and moss litter are 
already well known; but strange as it may sound, paraffin candles 
may be added to the list. Modern science has done, and is doing, 
much by pointing to such inventions, some of which still require 
further improvements to make them a financial success. Figures 
quoted in connection with some of these enterprises may, as yet, be 
considered as visionary; but another point of view is, that the 
removal of the peat converts waste districts into arable land, and in 
consequence the market value of such property should greatly 
increase with the additional openings, and improvements which affect 
its produce. 

Granting even one-half of these natural advantages to have been 
correctly estimated, and each have ardent advocates, what hinders a 
speedy development? It would be worse than useless to hurry on 
undertakings that are not ripe for exploitation ; better far to wait five 
or even ten years if necessary, and then approach them with an 
assurance of success. Meanwhile, it is foolish to ignore facts which 
may be guided to beneficial results. 

One of the principal drawbacks is want of capital; at least, so it 
is said, but there was no such deficiency when Guinness’ Brewery 
was turned into a company, and liberal subscriptions have greeted 
other undertakings where sufficient security has been forthcoming. 
If it is from want of confidence in home industries that Irish money 
is finding its way elsewhere, it is not surprising that other investors 
should not be attracted. 
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The “clamourings” of “interested persons” did not tend to 
promote prosperity in bygone days, and though precisely the same 
dangers do not darken the horizon now, there may still be some 
points of similarity to be traced. Only an assurance of immunity 
from one-sided legislation, and excessive taxation, from whatever 
source it emanates, will foster confidence in the minds of those who 
can develop the resources of the country and the industries of the 
people. Warfare against property of any kind is not calculated to 
allay doubts as to the security of future speculation, whilst it estranges 
the sympathies of a large number in Ireland, and a greater multitude 
elsewhere. Amongst these there are those whose presence and 
hospitality might attract visitors, men of financial and scientific 
resource, whose energies might exploit some of those natural advan- 
tages which still languish for want of a helping hand. There never 
was a more short-sighted cry than “Ireland for the Irish,” even if 
the essential points that constitute an Irishman were once and for 
ever ascertained. What really is desirable is “Prosperity for Ire- 
land,” from whatever source it comes, and the more channels the 
better. The lesson to be learned from the shipbuilding trade shows 
how hard it is to forecast the possibilities of the future. 

Many, even Irishmen, speak as if they had no interest in the 
army, beyond the few regiments that garrison the country, no con- 
cern as to the navy, outside the small number of battleships stationed 
on their coast. They forget that the Imperial troops and the Royal 
Navy protect their colonies, and guard their commerce all over the 
world. 

Many of the troubles in former times arose from the fact that 
Ireland was a “separate entity,” a fact that gave rise to jealousies 
and disputes, in which the weaker country went to the wall. This 
state of affairs has happily been remedied by modern legislation, by 
which the sister islands have been welded into a United Kingdom, 
entitled to equal privileges, and a share in those benefits accruing 
from the growth, the extended interests, and the increased prosperity 
of the empire. 


GERALDINE LESLIE. 
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' YOUTH. 


F to be young is to be glad at heart, 
To love the birds, to love the wayside flowers, 
To leap with joy in springtide’s breezy hours, 
And find a bliss in Nature’s every part— 
In things that creep, in fish that dive and dart— 
Then in the playground of delightful bowers 
; I bear a youth that shall not lose its powers, 


Nor dread the strife of eager town and mart. 


If to be young is to be full of hope 


And buoyant life, longing to cast away 


i 
t 
The petty cares that make us stoop and grope, 
And be a child again with mirth and play,— 


Such is the youth I strive for, strong to cope 


1 With time and all his terrors, day by day. 


ee 
Pi) ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE RIVER WHARFE. 


ITTING alone in Bolton Woods during a day of summer holi- 
day with the “crystal Wharfe,” as Wordsworth called it, just 
after its escape from the Strid, rushing musically and brawlingly on 
to “ Bolton’s mouldering priory,” I realised, as one can best realise 
in solitude, the magical and irresistible influences that water, whethe1 
running in the stream or tranquil in the well, exercises over the 
imagination and the aspirations of men. It is difficult in summer 
weather to find a spot in the Wharfe deep enough to drown the most 
resolute suicide; yet the umber-coloured stream, fresh from the 
peaty hills of Craven, wooes the traveller alike by song and by smile 
to rest within its waters. One could fancy its tutelary nymph 
Verbeia—for the stream can claim such—a Lorely with an insatiable 
appetite for human life, and exacting every year, or it may be every 
month, a fresh victim. My readers know doubtless the imaginary 
dialogue, breathing the very spirit of folk observation and thought, 
between the sister streams, the Tweed and the Till :— 
Tweed said to Till, 
‘* What gars ye rin sae still?” 
Till said to Tweed, 
** Though ye rin wi’ speed, 
And I rin slow, 
Do ye no ken 
Where ye droon ae man 
I droon ten?” 


One can understand then the superstition derived from classical 
times, and still prevalent in rural England, that it is unlucky and 
even premonitory of death to gaze on one’s image in the water. 


WATER SPIRITS. 


THE superstition to which I refer is explained by Mr. J. G. 
Frazer in his epoch-marking “ Golden Bough,” a work of 
monumental worth, a new edition of which is, I am happy to see, 
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in preparation. It is linked with the various beliefs as to the possi- 
bility of the water spirits dragging the soul, otherwise the reflection, 
from the body, which is left soulless to die. Mr. Frazer regards this as 
the probable origin of the story of Narcissus, who, after seeing his 
reflection in the water, pined away and died. The explanation that he 
died for love of his own fair image “ was probably devised later, after 
the old meaning of the story was forgotten.” No idea is more widely 
circulated through the various nations than the notion that the soul 
can be temporarily divorced from the body, which it leaves inanimate 
until its return. Should the homeward track be lost, the body will 
finally die, or, according to the belief in other countries, remain 
dazed and mad. Milton uses splendidly this idea when he speaks 


in “Comus” of the 
thick and gloomy shadows damp, 


Oft seen in charnel-vaults and sepulchres, 
Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave, 
As loath to leave the body that it loved. 


We are thus brought into relationship with theories concern- 
ing ghosts, spooks, and supernatural creatures generally. With 
this idea that the water spirit may seize upon and detain the dis- 
embodied soul, Mr. Frazer connects an English superstition that 
whoever sees a water spirit will fade and die, and he quotes with no 
name of author a poem on the subject, of much beauty, with the 
responsibility for which I must accordingly credit him ; 


Alas ! the moon should ever beam 
To show what man should never see ! 
I saw a maiden in a stream, 
And fair was she ! 


I staid to watch a little space 
Her parted lips if she would sing ; 
The waters closed above her face 
With many a ring. 


I know my life will fade away, 
I know that I must vainly pine, 
For I am made of mortal clay, 
But she’s divine. 


THE WoRSHIP OF STREAMS AND WELLS. 


ATAL and malignant as were the influences of the water fairies, 

the stream itself has been the recipient of constant honours. 
Hesiod dwelt on the necessity of praying and washing the hands before 
crossing water. Readers of Homer will recall, moreover, how the 
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river-god Scamander was outraged by the manner in which Achilles 
polluted his waters with the slain until his 


choked streams no more their course can keep, 
Nor roll their wonted tribute to the deep, 


and how in his rage he all but drowned the hero. 

Up to the present day, or days immediately antecedent, English 
rivers have been propitiated, and in earlier days human lives were 
not seldom sacrificed to streams or wells. The number of wells even 
now regarded as holy is much larger than is to be expected in prosaic 
and scientific days. Yorkshire alone, as the largest county, has sixty- 
seven holy wells, while the entire number chronicled by Mr. Robert 
Charles Hope in his “ Legendary Lore of the Holy Wells of England” 
is between 400 and 500. How tolerant Christianity has been of 
such beliefs is evident when we read of the Pool of Bethesda; and 
those concerned with such questions may see in the Pyrenees, or, with- 
out going so far, in Wales, the votive offerings hung up by those who 
believe themselves to have received benefit. Interesting enough is 
the subject: no subject connected with human credulity and 
superstition can be otherwise. I have indicated the sources 
whence full knowledge may be derived, and will not dwell further 
upon it. I will, however, point out one form of belief that I do 
not remember to have seen noted. Among the attributes of wells 
was that of purging the flesh of grossness “till all be made immortal.” 
Fletcher, in “The Faithful Shepherdess,” tells how to “a holy wood” 


—for woods as well as wells are holy— 
is consecrate 
A virtuous well, about whose flow’ry bank 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds, 
By the pale moonshine, dipping oftentimes 
Those stolen children, so to make them free 
From dying flesh and dull mortality. 


IN BEHALF OF BIRDS. 


ET once more do I turn to a subject to which I find myself 
compelled constantly to recur. Men, Englishmen I fear in 
particular, are unwearying in their crusade against bird life. It 
appears as if the close season, on which we built so many ex- 
pectations, leads only to a more gruesome slaughter so soon as 
the restrictions are withdrawn. ‘Sportsmen”—heaven save the 
mark !—and “naturalists”—heaven amend the breed !—seem only 
anxious to make up for lost time. I quote now, as generally, at 
second or third hand, for my opportunities of personal observation 
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are few, but I have read within the last few days of dozens of king- 
fishers being destroyed in one town. I was holiday-making in one 
of the sweetest spots of pastoral England, and was told I might be 
shown a kingfisher, but no such bird could be found. Sir John 
Lubbock, I read, told an audience “ recently ” that he had seen in a 
gamekeeper’s cottage seventeen nightingales transfixed, the reason 
being that “their songs kept the young pheasants awake”! I do not 
know whether a plea of this kind is more silly or more horrible. 
Still the destruction, which for one cause or other goes on, is such 
that many classes of singing and other birds will have ceased to 
exist. 


REMEDIES AGAINST THE DESTRUCTION OF BirpD LIFE. 


O extend the close season for most kinds of birds to all the 
year round, though it would not constitute a remedy, would 
at least do somewhat to diminish the evil. Another measure to be 
commended is a close investigation into the right to carry a gun. 
A portion of that particular destruction of sea birds which is one 
of the most hopeless signs of the brutality of our populace is 
attributed to the fact that in many of our watering places guns are 
now let out by the hour or the day to those presumably with no 
gun licenses. A very little supervision on the part of the police 
might suffice to remedy this. Why might not also the men of 
our preventive service, whose time apparently weighs heavily on 
their hands, be employed for a small reward by our protection 
societies to hunt out the offenders ? Such a service would scarcely 
interfere with the discharge of their regular duties. When all 
measures of protection conceivable are taken, the destruction of 
birds by the Latin races will still threaten their extermination. The 
Italian, against whom Ouida so forcibly inveighs, destroys birds, 
however, for food ; and, much as we may deplore the practice, it is 
infinitely less deplorable than that of the Englishman, with whom 
wanton slaughter is the result of inherent callousness and love of 
destruction. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








